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Three New Fox River Valley Projects Started 


Northern Paper Mills Erecting New Three Sto-y Warehouse—One Floor to be Used as Con- 
verting Department and Two to be Used for Storage—Appleton Machine Co. Begins 
Work on New Foundry—Marathon Paper Mills Co., Printing & Carton Division, 

Starts Construction of New Waxing Addition at Menasha, Wis. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., July 30, 1928—Three new building projects 
were started during the last week among plants in the Fox River 
Valley. The largest of these is a three story warehouse for the 
Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., and the others are a new 
foundry for the Appleton Machine Company, Appleton, Wis., and 
a waxing building for the Marathon Paper Mills Company Print- 
ing and Carton Division, Menasha, Wis. 

Construction at the Northern mills embodies a building 112 by 
299 feet in size, and will give the concern 100,000 square feet of 
added floor space. The frame is of steel, the walls of brick, and 
the footings and floors of concrete. The warehouse is located 
at the north end of the property. Two floors will be used for 
storage purposes and a converting department is to be placed in 
the third one. With the exception of the steel work, the erection 
is being done by the Northern’s own men. The building is ex- 
pected to be ready for use by January 1. 

Expenditures of approximately $75,000 will be made by the 
Appleton Machine Company in its improvement and expansion 
program. The new foundry will be located across the street 
from the present buildings and will cover a large ground area. 
It will be of concrete, steel and brick construction, The present 
foundry has been inadequate to the needs of the company during 
its growth in recent years and the new one will greatly facilitate 
production on the paper mill machinery which’ is made there. 

A one story addition 40 by 125 feet in size is being built by 
the Marathon Paper Mills Company, Printing and Carton Divi- 
sion. It will be largely of concrete and fireproof because of the 
nature of its use. The company recently had an extensive loss 
when its waxing department was destroyed by fire, and this 
building will replace the damaged property. C. R. Meyer & Sons 
Company has been awarded the building contract. 


G. W. Mead to Run for Senate 


Wisconsin’s fall elections will be of more than usual interest 
to the paper industry due to the fact that George W. Mead has 
finally yielded to public and party pressure and has announced his 
candidacy for United States Senator in opposition to Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette. Mr. Mead is president of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Two and a half years ago Mr. Mead consented to run for mayor 
of his home city after receiving practically a unanimous request 
from the employees of his mills. Last spring he was re-elected 
without opposition by the largest majority ever given a candi- 


date for Mayor of Wisconsin Rapids. He was backed unquali- 
fiedly by labor, and it was this regard for his leadership that led 
many to believe he could attract enough support to defeat Sena- 
tor LaFollette where others might fail. 

While Mr. Mead entered the race of his own volition and not 
as the choice of a party caucus, he will be on the Republican 
ticket and says he “endorses Hoover and Curtis because of their 
outstanding ability as statesmen, not as politicians.” He is termed 
a partisan independent and is running on a platform of “construc- 
tive liberalism.” 

Power Experts Inspect Paper Mills 


A. R. Frahm, of the Northern States Power Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis., was elected chairman of the electric section of the 
Wisconsin Utilities Association, at the annual state convention at 
Appleton, Wis., last week. About 150 representatives of power 
companies were present for the sessions, and as a part of their 
program made a tour of some of the paper mills of the Fox 
River Valley. Mr. Frahm succeeds Grant Ford, of the Wis- 
consin Valley Electric Company, of Wausau, Wis. The new vice 
chairman who succeeds Mr. Frahm in that office is D. G. Evans, 
of the Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company, Racine, Wis. Dis- 
cussions had to do largely with the commercial aspects of the 
power business. 


Lumber Interests Contest New Freight Rate 


Steps to prevent west coast lumber interests from capturing the 
pulp wood business of Wisconsin paper mills were taken by the 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers Association at 
a midsummer meeting last week at Rhinelander, Wis. The trans- 
portation committee was instructed to ask a suspension for the 
time being of a new freight rate schedule which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was expected to put into effect. This 
schedule applied to pulp wood shipped from Oregon and Wash- 
ington to Wisconsin. The rate sought by west coast producers, it 
was said, was “ridiculously low” and with a larger supply of pulp 
wood and other advantages, the lumber companies in Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan would be placed at a distinct disadvantage. 
A hearing will be asked before these rates are put into effect. 


Menasha Sales Plans Discussed 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last week were devoted by 
the Menasha Printing and Carton Company, of Menasha, Wis., 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Pennsylvania Board Mills on Summer Schedule 


Manufacturers Reported to be Confining Production to Five Days Per Week—Book Paper Mills 
Operating on Full Time or at Near Capacity — Roofing Plants Continue Active With 
Demand Well Maintained—Quieter Trading Period Prevails 


: [From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PuILaperpuia, Pa., July 30, 1928.—Following a more active mid- 
July demand for paper the local dealers were again subjected to 
a quieter trading period as interest in the paper market drifted 
along in the doldroms of the mid-summer. It was a draggy time 
for many of the distributors who are not involved in the seasonally 
active stocks and who were drifters along with a typically slower 
month ending as might be expected with the closing of the inven- 
tory for the half year. Distributors were more interested in dis- 
posing of hold-over and stale stocks than in the replenishing of 
warehouses for the coming autumn activity. Many of the jobbers 
have been obliged to take considerable losses on certain grades oi 
paper that have been subjected to the pruning knife of the manu- 
facturers in the recent price warfare. 

Those distributors in the Quaker City trade catering to the 
consumers of corrugated products have been heavy losers in the 
recent warfare between manufacturers from outside markets. 
Losses extending in many cases to 20 per cent or more have been 
sustained in the cheaper corrugated containers and rolls. Present 
prices quoted by the manufacturers who are involved in the com- 
petitive bidding for business are 20 per cent below the values of 
last year at this season. Distributors have just cause for com- 
‘plaint-in the loss which they have suffered by the invasion of the 
manufacturers and are patiently awaiting the cessation of the 
conflict among the larger producers in order to conduct business 
without serious impairment of profits which they might otherwise 
make. Much of the corrugated paper that is being offered is very 
inferior quality and distributors believe that it is not long before 
the consumer will awaken to the fact that quality must be had 
at a fair price for the goods and workmanship. The competition 
between the larger New York producers and the Philadelphia 
distributors makes it difficult for the local men to carry on their 
campaigning for Fall business in the container stocks as they must 
await stabilization before making purchases from the manu- 
facturers or before offering their present wares, bought at the 
higher prices of the year. Consumers have been served by truck 
transportation from New York and shipments have been speedily 
handled so that the Metropolitan manufacturers have the advan- 
tage of the situation at this time when prices are more a matter 
of consideration in making sales than quality. Distributors be- 
lieve that when the consumers have lost confidence in the class 
of goods now being sold under the firmer market values of the 
year there will be a return to the demand for quality rather than 
for cheaper and less practical containers and roll products. 

Manufacturers of paper boards are on summer schedule with 
production now confined to a five day week. The producers of 
book papers and printing grades are reported on full time or 
near capacity basis with orders already booked for the next four 
to five weeks operation. Roofing paper manufacturers and those 
mills making building grades are operating on full time with 
demand well maintained. Most of the mills have disposed of 
their stocks on hand in the semi-annual inventory sales and are 
now prepared for the coming autumn production. Manufacturers 
of high grade tissues are enjoying a gratifying demand for the 
No. 1 grades. 

There has been a draggy pace to the wrapping paper market. A 
‘few seasonal specialties continue to dominate demand for hot 
weather requirements. Mills are reported to be fairly well booked 
ahead with considerable tonnage orders secured when the values 
were made attractive for the purpose of maintaining hot weather 
schedule of operation. There is a generally stabilized price situ- 


ation in the bag market. Independent manufacturers have lined 
with the nationally prominent producers in raising the prices of 
bags. On Monday there was effective 24% per cent increase 
in the price of bags from all the leading manufacturers with a 2 
per cent increase emanating from the larger independent producers, 
Book and ledger grades of paper stock are now quoted at slightly 
lower prices after a very strong market which sent quotations 
soaring for the summer. 
George W. Ward Visits Straits Settlements 
Word has been received here by officials of the D. L. Ward 
Company, 28 South 6th street, of the arrival in the Straits Set- 
tlements of the head of the firm, George W. Ward, who is on a 
world tour after several months’ sojourn in Tucson, Arizona, 
where he was under treatment for sinus infection. At the time 
of the receipt of the communication from the head of the firm he 
was sojourning in Singapore. 
Strathmore Paper Co. Distributes New Samples 
Philadelphia fine paper dealers have been receiving an attrac- 
tive pamphlet from the Strathmore Paper Company, showing the 
range of English Finish and High grade printing papers that 
will be ready for the Fall stocking and now available for the 
trade. The pamphlet contains samples of very fine grades of the 
Strathmore products with a wide range of colors and white 
papers. 
Charles W. Williams Co. Adds New Products 
Brilliantly colored and designed papers adapted for the box 
making trade and appropriately titled for their usefulness in deco- 
rative schemes have been added to the list of box makers’ spe- 
cialties featured by the Charles W. Williams Company, of New 
York, and are now on display at the Quaker City headquarters 
in the Bourse Building. The new lines are being shown to the 
trade and the box manufacturers and include the latest Hindu 
Tone and Art Tone. The former comprise the Bengal, Bombay 
and Burma papers colorfully designed in the Hindu motif and 
hues of the nation for which they are titled. These papers are 
the latest for fancy box covers and the Quaker City manufac- 
turers have been buying freely for the new autumn supplies from 
the samples shown by the local manager, George W. Hallahan. 
Unity Paper Co. Buys Bankrupt Paper Supplies 
The Unity Paper Company, of which John W. Dankel is head, 
is well stocked with stationery and paper goods bought at recent 
bankrupt sales of the E. H. Rapp Company, Lambert & Braceland, 
and Hoskins & Osbourne. These paper wares are being sold at 
the headquarters, 927 Sansom street, where extensive stocks of 
stationery requisites and paper supplies are being offered. The 
stationery concerns involved in the bankrupt sales are among the 
larger Philadelphia houses recently involved in financial difficul- 
ties and their assets were offered on the auction block by the 
receivers. The Unity Company has been featuring the sales of 
such large purchases of job lots and bankrupt purchases as a spe- 
cialty business for several years. The business recently was 
removed to the Sansom street address from the old location in 
Walnut street. 
John Lang Paper Co. Operating New Plant 
As ‘the Philadelphia plant of the John Lang Paper Company 
closes its doors, the Gloucester, N. J., mills of the company are 
being equipped with machines removed from the quarters long 
occupied and located at 24th and Vine streets. There are two 
paper machines now in operation at the Gloucester Mills occupy- 
ing the site of the former Pusey and Jones Ship Building Plant. 
It is expected the new quarters will be in complete operation by 
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Fall. The John Lang Paper Company for many years was one 
of the leading roofing and felt paper manufacturing concerns of 
the Quaker City. Its site at the Vine street junction of the Park- 
way was condemned by the City of Philadelphia as part of the 
grounds to be devoted to the entrance to Fairmount Park. De- 
molishing of the buildings will begin shortly and the site turned 
in to the Parkway. 

E. Kenneth Hunt Promoting Champion Coated Papers 

A tour of the printing firms of the Quaker City has been fea- 
tured in the early summer months advertising work of Advertising 
Manager E. Kenneth Hunt, of the Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany, under direction of the Philadelphia Branch, in the Drexel 
Building. In co-operation with the local manager, Charles A. 
Labor, special missionary work among the leading printing houses 
of the territory has been undertaken in promoting the sales of the 
line of coated book papers and other grades made in the Cham- 
pion Mills. 

Eagle Corrugated Products Distributed by Paper House 

The line of corrugated specialties manufactured by the Eagle 
Hy-grade Corrugated and Paper Products Company, of Long 
Island City, N. Y., are being distributed by the B and L Paper 
Company, 717 North 2nd street. The members of the firm who 
have the local representation are Benjamin Breggar and Samuel 
Lipshutz. The Eagle Corrugated products consist of rolls, pack- 
ing boxes and containers, 

Grellet Collins Jr. Developing New Paper Formulas 

Grellet Collins, Jr., son of Grellet Collins, president of the Dill 
and Collins Paper Company, manufacturers of printing and book 
papers, with mills in the Richmond District, is now connected 
with the Bryant Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich., and is 
highly successful in his paper chemical work in the laboratories 
of the western concern. He has been highly commended for the 
work he has been doing in perfecting new formulae for making 
high grade printing papers for producers of book papers, super 
calendered and enameled grades. Before joining the western 
mills he was associated with his father in the production division 
of the Dill and Collins Company, severing his connection with 
that concern in the early months of the current year to join the 
Kalamazoo paper mills. 

McDowell Paper Mills Line of Glassines 

The trade is receiving a complete set of the high grade line of 
glassine papers made by the McDowell Paper Mills, of Manayunk 
paper making district, showing the newest designs in herring- 
bone, cobweb and other fancy designs. The mills have been en- 
joying very gratifying summer sales on these specialties which 
have been developed since the post war days along with the 
grease proof papers now being produced for the food trades. The 
glassines are popularly priced for the high quality of the produc- 
tion and the beauty of design and are being generously stocked 
by the leading distributors. 

H. J. Fleming Representing Racquette River Co. 

Harry J. Fleming, who has been associated with the paper trade 
for many years, is now representing the Racquette River Paper 
Company, with local offices at 32 North 6th street, in the same 
building with the Paper House of Pennsylvania. He has for 
several years concentrated on die wiping papers used by the 
engraving trades and is specializing in these grades made in the 
Potsdam mills of the Racquette River Company. He is now in 
the West, having attended the recent convention of Engravo- 
graphia held in Milwaukee a fortnight ago. 

Bentley Paper Co. Issues DeJonge Brochures 

Through the recently appointed Philadelphia distributors of 
printing papers manufactured for the Louis De Jonge Company, 
of New York, the Bentley Paper Company, with offices in the 
Public Ledger Building, there is being distributed to the trade 
a most attractive brochure of the various lines included in the 
printing grades. The De Jonge Company recently severed its 
printing paper distribution from the box makers and bookbinders 
supplies and these are included in the fine book that is now being 
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sent to the dealers. Included in the printing specialties compiled 
in the book are the De Jonge Art Mat, White and India Ivory; 
Deco Mat, in white and ivory; Art Gloss and Deco Gloss in white 
and ivory, and the Duro Gloss Engravers Proving Papers, with 
the Blanca Coated One Side Art Mate Postal Card in white, ivory 
and India. All these are included under a single cover in various 
weights and grades. The cover announces that the Bentley Paper 
Company will distribute these in the Quaker City and surround- 
ing territory. The box makers supplies and book binders’ paper 
wares will remain under the distributive district of the De Jonge 
offices in the Insurance Company of North America Building. 


Papermakers to Meet at Pyrites 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avpany, N. Y., July 25, 1928—The Northern New York Con- 
ference of Papermakers, a branch of the International Brotherhood 
of Papermakers, will hold an important meeting at Pyrites, August 
5, according to announcement by Frank P. Barry, president of the 
conference and vice president of the Brotherhood. Leslie Mur- 
taugh, of Deferiet, is secretary of the conference. According to 
plans for the gathering, a number of International officers of 
unions affiliated with the papermaking industry will be in attend- 
ance. More than 100 delegates are expected from the local unions 
in Northern New York including Watertown, Black River, De- 
feriet, Felts Mills, Great Bend, Carthage, Herrings, Oswego, Har- 
risville, Pyrites, Gouverneur, Norfolk, Raymondville, Potsdam, 
Waddington and Norwood. 

According to information gained at Brotherhood headquarters 
here further work of organizing papermakers in Holyoke, Mass., 
will be left to committees from the Holyoke locals at least during 
the summer months. Matthew Burns, former International secre- 
tary of the Brotherhood, has been doing organization work in 
Holyoke but returned to Albany a few days ago. 


J. L. Fearing Has Not Resigned 

Archibald R. Granstein, president of the International Paper 
Company, has sent out the following announcement which is 
self explanitory :— 

“My attention has been called to the fact that in a recent 
issue of one of the trade journals, publicity was given to a 
rumor that J. L. Fearing, vice-president and sales manager of 
International Paper Company, has resigned. 

Mr. Fearing has been with the sales department of the 
company since its organization, and has risen to his present 
position of vice-president and sales manager through his uni- 
form and outstanding success in this department. At the time 
he was appointed sales manager in 1923, the company’s total 
productive capacity of paper for sale was 580,000 tons a year, 
and it is now over 1,200,000 tons. . 

Neither the company nor Mr. Fearing has any intention of 
severing the relations which have been so long continued and so 
satisfactory on both sides. 


Rush Work on Fairfield Mill 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
3ALTIMORE, Ohio, July 25, 1928—Work on the two new addi- 
tions to the mill of the Fairfield Paper Company at Baltimore is 
well under way. The estimated cost of the improvements is $43,006 
and the new equipment is $70,000. 

One of the new structures will connect two buildings and in it 
will be installed modern corrugating machinery. 

The other improvement will be an addition built to the stock 
room. 

The Baltimore plant employs about 300 and it is said that the new 
additions will not result in much more employment of workers as 
the new machinery will be of labor-saving variety. The plant 
makes corrugated paper and paste-board boxes. 

The general contractors for the new improvements are the 
H. K. Ferguson Co. of Cleveland. 
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Kalamazoo Paper Organizations Consolidate 


Sutherland Paper Co., and Associates, Keen, Highie & Co., Complete Purchase of Standard 
Paper Co. Stock for $2,500,000—Organized in 1904 by the Late Joseph Addison Pitkin, 
the Standard Paper Co. Has Always Been Consistent Dividend Payer 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., July 30, 1928—Negotiations for the con- 
solidation of the Sutherland Paper Company and the Standard 
Paper Company were formally closed Wednesday when the stock 
of the latter concern was purchased by the Sutherland Paper Com- 
pany and their associates, Keane, Higbie & Co., Detroit investment 
bankers. Stock of the Standard has been deposited with the 
Trust Department of the First National Bank and Trust Company 
and new certificates are now being issued and distributed. Stand- 
ard Paper stockholders are receiving in return either Sutherland 
stock on a share for share basis, or are being paid $25 per share 
cash by Keane, Higbie & Co. 


Standard Organized in 1904 


The Standard Paper Company was organized in 1904 by the 
late Joseph Addison Pitkin, then president of the First National 
Bank. He held the office of president of the Standard Paper 
Company until his death in 1907. James H. Dewing succeeded 
Mr. Pitkin and served 1907-1911. Bartlett C. Dickinson was then 
named to succeed Mr. Dewing and has held the office since that 
date. 

A Successful Enterprise 


The Standard Paper Company has been one of the most suc- 
cessful industrial enterprises in this city. The original capital 


was $60,000. Over the period of years it has increased to $1,000,- 


000, the sale-price in the transaction just completed being $2,500,- 
000. The company has been a consistent dividend payer and the 
stock has always been in demand at a price far above par. 


Watervleit Mill Improvements 


After nearly eighteen years of continuous use the old paper 
machine at the Watervleit Paper Company is being subjected to 
a complete overhauling and re-building, according to W. M. Love- 
land, president. The machine will be lengthened 30 feet by the 
addition of five driers and a new size press. Another feature 
will be installation of a new Bagley and Sewell back drive, an 
innovation in paper mill equipment. The machine in years past 
has been able to produce 28 to 30 tons of paper daily. The im- 
provements in progress will materially increase the output. 


Machine Built by J. H. Horne & Sons 
J. H. Horne and Sons Company, Lawrence, Mass., built the 
original machine and Robert Lomax superintended its erection in 
the Watervleit mill. After the extended absence of eighteen 
years, he is again back on the job and is boss on the overhauling 
job. He expects to have his work completed early in the fall 
months. 


Cost and Technical Men Meet 


Kalamazoo Valley Division, Cost and Technical Association of 
the Paper Industry, met Wednesday evening at the Otwellegan 
Country. Club, for dinner and an interesting program. There 
were about 35 present. Arrangements for the meeting were made 
by officials of the Michigan Paper Company, Plainwell. 

Frank Brown gave a talk on “What Determines Price.” Carl 
Handy’s subject was a general discussion of bonus systems, while 
Don P.. Smith, Pennsylvania Salt Company, read a paper on 
“Caustic Soda and Its Use in the Preparation of Paper Stock, 
Books and Magazines.” 

Bryant Paper Co. to Install New Machines 

Considerable repairs and alterations are now being undertaken 
at the Imperial Coating Division of the Bryant Paper Company, 


preparatory to installing several new coating machines, to replace 
a battery long in use. A. J. DeKoning, contractor, is laying new 
concrete floors and changing a number of partitions, the latter for 
the purpose of enlarging certain units of the coating plant. 


Gardner-Harvey Employees Have Outing 

Dayton, Ohio, July 30, 1928.—The annual outing of the Gard- 
ner-Harvey paper mill employees of Middletown last Monday was 
one of the best ever given under the auspices of the Mutual 
Benefit Association. When the suggestion was made that the 
committee arrange a picnic somewhat out of the ordinary, it was 
taken up readily with the result that a boat ride on the Ohio 
River was planned. 

So when the Washington steamed out of Fernbank, Ohio, it was 
loaded with human freight from the Paper City of Ohio. Every 
wheel in the large paper mills ceased operating and all employees 
joined in the outing. The day was filled with novel entertainment 
and many specialties to make it the greatest event of its kind 
in the history of the mills or the association sponsoring the day's 
outing. All the while the large boat was plying the waters, the 
guests were pursuing different forms of entertainment. 

A prize was given for the largest family in attendance and 
indications pointed to considerable rivalry in this respect as some 
families turned out “enmasse.” This might sound somewhat 
Rooseveltian but be it known the stork has a way of adding to 
the population in the Miami Valley that is all his own. 

The train carrying the employees of the paper mills left Mid- 
dletown at 8 a.m. and arrived at Ferndale at 9:30. The boat de- 
parted at 10 o'clock, giving all ample time to become comfortably 
settled after the train ride. The boat steamed up the river 40 
miles, passing through two Government locks. The boat re- 
turned at 6 p.m. and all employees were back in Middletown by 
8 o'clock. 

From 10 a.m. through the entire trip a 12-piece orchestra pro- 
vided music for dancing. An hour before luncheon was devoted 
to the children, D. W. Jacot, who has a reputation of providing 
entertainment that especially delights the younger set, having been 
in charge of that feature of the program. There were musical 
games, a tug of war, a shoe race, balloon-blowing contest and a 
potato race. 

Following luncheon, a program including selections by the Blue 
Ribbon quartette and by individuals was given. Those partici- 
pating were Miss Margaret Wishaar in selections from “Bygone 
Days”; selections by Mrs. Floyd Lockhart; a little harmony by the 
Misses Magdaline and Oveda McKee; a reading by Miss Janet 
Weber; songs and piano selection by Miss Ada Weishaar; and 
dancing specialties by Ruth Price and Mary Butterfield. 

Not the least interesting part of the afternoon program was 
the speechmaking, which, of course, was of the most pleasant 
character. There was no attempt to impose “weighty talk” upon 
the assembled guests. Rather pleasantries were passed out. The 
addresses were delivered by Tom Harvey, Clarence Harris and 
George Harvey, all of whom spoke in an entertaining manner. 
Their talks dealt with an appreciation of the company spirit char- 
acterizing such annual gatherings. 

Dancing, card games and a special surprise program brought 
the remainder of the program to a close when the guests returned 
to the boat landing and the homeward trip was made. It was a 
delightful trip in every particular and the consensus was that the 
1928 outing, with the Ohio River trip as a feature, was the best 
ever given by the Mutual Benefit Association. 
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No investment you could make would give more 
definite assurance of satisfactory and substan- 
tial returns than investment in a Vickery Felt 
Conditioner. 


May we have a chance to prove it to you in dol- 
lars and cents? 


v 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole : : Massachusetts 


~ 2151 
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Demand for Paper Fairly Good in Chicago 


While Business Is Somewhat Disorganized Through Usual Summer Depletions, Prices Remain 
Steady and Unchanged, and Outlook for Autumn Is Promising—Fine Paper Grades in 
Better Request—Wrapping Paper Moving in Satisfactory Volume 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Curcaoo, Ill., July 30, 1928—Sales organizations in the various 


paper houses in Chicago are somewhat disorganized at this time 
when the usual depletions take place because of vacations. There 
is little to report of extraordinary interest in any lines while the 
various associations in the city are more or less marking time 
until fall. 

As for business itself, it is reported to be very fair considering 
the season and the outlook is said to be moderately optimistic for 
the fall. Prices in almost every line are steady and though busi- 
ness is going through its seasonal slow-up, sales forces are making 
headway by extra sales effort and concentration. 

The wrapping paper interests report normal conditions for this 
time of year. Fine papers area bit more lively than usual as 
direct mail advertisers are already tuning up for fall advertising 
campaigns. The literature coming from direct mail houses making 
use of the postage changes is interesting and has an excellent sales 
appeal that is certainly making headway. News print is reported 
about the same as last week with consumers still taking a satis- 
factory volume on contract. Talk of impending price cuts is still 
heard as one visits the news print sales offices. Book paper is 
fair, with prices firm, while box board is in demand although 
production is reported just a bit below par. 

Trade Association’s Plans 

The Chicago offices of the Paperboard Industrial Association at 
608 South Dearborn street, report that plans are already being 
made for the next meeting of the association to be held in Chi- 
cago, September 19 and 20. The location of the meeting has not 
yet been determined as far as hotel accommodations are concerned. 
The central location enjoyed by Chicago is expected to draw an 
unusually large crowd to the program which will probably follow 
past methods in that the three divisions will each have meetings 
combining on the last day for an interesting joint program. 
Members of the association are still talking about the enpoyable 
and interesting meeting held recently at the Clifton Hotel, Niagara 
Falls. 

The Chicago Paper Association has completed plans for its 
joint meeting with the members of the Milwaukee Association, 
July 31. 

The Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry has more or 
less halted its Monday noon meetings at the Hamilton Club until 
the vacation season is over. The members are becoming even 
better acquainted with cach other, however, through the medium 
of the very enjoyable golf tournaments staged each month. The 
interesting program of the association as outlined by H. R. Knott, 
Eastern Manufacturing Company, president of the Chicago Divi- 
sion, will probably get under way again in September when well 
known speakers will be combined with an educational program that 
is expected to draw crowds throughout the coming fall and winter 
months. 

News of the Industry 

Bradner Smith & Co. have a new folder, issued by the Niagara 
Paper Mills, Lockport, N. Y., illustrating the Sultan cover paper 
that has proven so popular in this market. Bradner Smith & Co., 
in representing this line, are finding it a durable and attractive 
cover for a number of varied uses. 

Chicago paper men are much interested in the fact that W. E. 
Randall, vice president of the Champion Coated Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio, has a yacht entered in the annual cup race to 
Mackinac Island. The yacht Malabar proved its worth last year 
and is expected to repeat in good style in the race to be held 


July 28. Mr. Randall and his sons, who form a goodly part of 
the crew, have been in Chicago several days getting ready for the 
sports event. 

James Nelson, of the Central Topeka Paper Company, Topeka, 
Kansas, accompanied by his wife and son and daughter, stopped 
in Chicago several days en-route to Topeka after an interesting 
motor trip. 

Irving McHenry, president of the Mid-States Gummed Paper 
Company of Chicago was a visitor in New York last week. The 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Company is reported as having greatly 
increased success in the sale of Green Core Gummed Tape over the 
sales of last year. 

Bob Butterworth, Chicago offices of the Champion Coated Paper 
Company, has returned from his vacation in the east. Mr. Butter- 
worth and his wife spent some time back in the neighborhood 
where the popular Champion salesman grew up. 

C. E. Schoff of the San Antonio Paper Company, San Antonio, 
Texas, will be in Chicago next week to visit friends in various 
paper houses. Mr. Schoff makes an annual trip to this section 
of the country taking a few days to see Chicago friends and 
visiting his mother and brother in St. Joe, Michigan. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Schoff will also take a part of his vacation on the 
lakes around Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


First Shipment of Kraft Up Mississippi 


The first water shipment of kraft paper by International Paper 
Company up the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers has just left Monroe, 
La. for Wellsburg, W. Va. The shipment consists of a barge 
carrying twenty-four freight car loads of Gator Hide kraft paper 
made at the Bastrop, La., mills of the company to its Wellsburg 
mill for conversion there into multi-wall cement bags. 

It is expected that this is the beginning of regular water ship- 
ments of kraft paper by the company not only to Wellsburg, but 
to Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and other river ports. This water move- 
ment of paper should add to the volume of business carried on in 
these cities. 

The company owns two kraft paper mills at Bastrop, La., one 
at Camden, Ark., another at Moss Point, Miss., and a fifth under 
construction at Mobile, Ala. On the completion of the new Mobile 
mill, the company will have five modern mills with a capacity of 
700 tons of kraft paper a day. The company, it is said, is already 
the largest manufacturer of kraft paper in the world. 


Final Report on Berkshire Mills Co. 

PittsFietp, Mass., July 31, 1928—Judge William A. Burns, in 
Superior Court, Thursday, allowed the fifth and final report of 
Attorney John F. Noxon, Jr., special master in the case of the 
First National Bank of Boston against the Berkshire Mills Paper 
Company of Adams, Mass., and the court ordered payments to be 
made as follows:—To the First National Bank of Boston, $1,000 
for services rendered as trustee; to Ropes, Gray, Boyden & Per- 
kins, $2,044.95 for services as counsel for trustee; to Attorney 
Walter J. Donovan of Adams, $1,576.28 as counsel for trustee; to 
himself as special master, $1,662.19 as pay and for expenses and 
also an additioned $400 for expenses as special master; to the 
Town of Adams, $30,000 in full payment of any claims of the 
town against the property of the company; to Noble B. Turner 
of Great Barrington, Mass., and Alice H. Harrington of Adams, 
as assignee of Henry L. Harrington, in full satisfaction of their 
claims as mortgagees, $3,750. 
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Safety Steam Joint 


Automatic Collapsible Reel Triplex Stuff Pump 


Get Our Bid 


HEN you need any paper mill machinery, 


get our bid, but don’t buy on a basis of 
price alone. Compare designs and construction 
before buying. { Remember, we make a com- 
plete line of equipment, including Fourdrinicr 
and Cylinder Machines. { Ask for details and a 
bid on whatever you need. Bulletins on any 
product sent on request. 


DOWNINGTOWN 


Manufacturing Co. 


Downingtown, Pa., U.S.A. 


Diaphragm Screen 
Bandless Beater Roll 


Six Shaft Compensating Winder 
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Boston Paper Market Experiences Quiet Period 


Despite Usual Midsummer Lull, Improvement is Reported in Some Lines—Box Board Business 
Said to be Particularly Good for Time of Year—Kraft in More Desirable Position, With 
Quotations Firmer—Fine Paper Trade Rather Flat at Present 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 30, 1928—‘Midsummer quiet” prevails in 
the paper market, although in some lines improvement is noted 
to a certain extent. While sales have been made in fine paper, this 
commodity is not generally active, one member of the trade char- 
acterizing it as “flat.” More interest, however, is expected in 
the not far distant future. Kraft is in a more desirable position, 
as far as the price is concerned, although a prediction is made 
that there will not be so much buying at the time of year when 
a good volume of buying usually takes place because some con- 
sumers placed their orders during the recent price confiict. 

Boston box board dealers report further improvement in their 
commodity, particularly good for this time of the year. The 
shoe business has picked up materially and orders for candy for 
the fall and winter trade are being placed, all of which calls for 
boxes, and consequently for box board. A few of the local box 
crafters are enjoying a particularly good business in set-up lines. 
The United Paperboard Company is operating well in the mills 
now running and preparations are being made to begin work in 
another which had been shut down for repairs. 

In some quarters of the market it is stated that rags and paper 
stock were quieter than expected during July. Dealers, however, 
are hopeful for greater activity before long. There have been 
a few price changes during the week. Book and magazine stock 
has tended to decline. No. 1 book stock, heavy, is reported to 
have sold at $1.45 to $1.60 per 100 pounds, delivered mill. On 
the other hand, mixed papers are a little stiffer, selling up to 
52% f. o. b. Boston. The previous high side of the range was 
50. The low side, however, continues at .474%. Other grades of 
waste remain at about the same levels. Roofing rags are firm and 
scarce with indications pointing to higher prices. 


Carter Rice Organization Changes 


Carter Rice & Co. Corporation have been making changes in 
the organization. The concern had formerly operated with its 
branches as separate units. There are now three departments— 
purchasing, merchandising, and sales. Those in charge are as 
follows: 

William J. McLellan, purchasing agent; Robert H. Walsh, as- 
sistant purchasing agent; Ashley E. Crowell, merchandising man- 
ager, and James Murray, assistant merchandising manager. 

Herbert S. Brown, who has been sales manager for the last 
three years, has taken over all the correspondence. Mr. McLellan 
was formerly the head of the cardboard department, Mr. Walsh 
assistant in the white paper department, Mr. Murray assistant in 
the manila department, and Mr. Crowell manager of the manu- 
facturing department. Joseph E. Canning succeeds Mr. Crowell 
as manager of the manufacturing department. All have been with 
Carter Rice & Co. Corporation for a considerable period. 

A luncheon meeting of the Fine Paper Division of the New 
England Paper Merchants Association was held at the Chamber 
of Commerce, July 25. Matthew O. Byrne, president of the New 
England Paper Merchants Association, presided. 

Arthur E. Ham & Sons are stocking a new line of fancy blot- 
ting, Floradecko, made by the District of Columbia Paper Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 


The Pratt Paper Company has secured the agency in Massa- ~ 


chusetts and Rhode Island for the Union Watermark Papers. 
The Mason Box Company, Attleboro Falls, Mass., resumed 
operations today after the annual shutdown of a week. 


Sidney Mitchell, president of the United Paperboard Company, 
was a recent visitor in Boston, calling at the local office of his 
company. 

Dill & Collins announce Stone & Andrew as distributors in 
Boston and adjacent territories of their high grade papers which 
are being stocked by them for immediate delivery. There are now 
two houses handling in Boston and New England the products of 
Dill & Collins, “Master Makers of Printing Papers.” 

E. M. Davenport, treasurer of the Spaulding and Tewksbury 
Company, is at Southwest Harbor, Me., for a vacation during 
August. T. M. Dix, one of the vice-presidents of the same com- 
pany, returned today after a vacation during July on his farm 
at Sandwich, N. H. 

Capt. G. C. Eastman, of the S. A. Eastman Company, paper 
box manufacturer, Milford, Mass., has been at Camp Devens 
for two wecks. 

Albert Eckert, secretary of the George M. Graves Company, is 
enjoying a vacation. 

Herbert T. Smith, formerly salesman for the McKenzie En- 
graving Company, has taken a similar position with the Century 
Paper Company. Mr. Smith was previously with the Jordan Card 
and Paper Company, and later with the Lester P. Winchenbaugh 
Company. 

Alfred Schwarz, of the firm of that name, Berlin, Germany, 
and Albert T. Hicks, of Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., New York, called 
on the trade last week. 

Bird & Son, Walpole, Mass., have announced a new product, 
Bird's Insulating Board. The board is composed of low-density 
fibrous materials. Between the outside layers are two corrugated 
sheets, so designed that they provide a very large number of 
small dead air spaces, increasing the insulating values of the 
board. 

The Worcester Paper Box Corporation, Medford, Mass., has 
been incorporated to manufacture and otherwise deal in paper, 
cardboard and stationery of all kinds. The capital is 1,000 shares 
no par stock. The incorporators are Hannah Z. Posner, Med- 
ford, Anna E. McGrath and Bartholomew J. Murphy, both of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Robert A. Jordan, grandson of Col. J. P. Jordan, of the Jordan 
Card and Paper Company, Boston, was on board the Nina, the 
winner of the Queen Victoria cup in the 3,033 mile transatlantic 
yacht race, when the boat crossed the line at Santander. Mr. 
Jordan, Harvard 1926, was a roommate at college of Columbus O. 
Iselin, son of Commodore Iselin, of New York. For the last 
few summers, with others, he has cruised on one of the commo- 
dore’s boats in the lower St. Lawrence and along the Labrador 
coast. He is now with Iselin & Co., and after the festivities are 
over at Spain, he will visit the Iselin banks in Europe. 


Cost Accountants Visit Gardner-Harvey Plant 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, July 30, 1928.—Members of the Dayton chapter 
of the National Association of Cost Accountants traveled to Mid- 
dletown the past week and took a trip through the Gardner-Har- 
vey paper plant at the invitation of the Middletown organization. 

Tom Harvey, official of the company, delivered an address to 
the assembled members following their trip through the factory. 
He discussed “Paper Making,” describing methods used in the 
last one hundred years. Dinner was served the accountants at 
the Middletown Y. M. C. A. 
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Modern Engineering Answers the Call 
for Lower Costs in News Print’ 


Practical! That is pre-eminently the word which characterizes concern are said to total $180,000,000 and its productive capaci’ 
the new mill of the Ste. Anne Paper Company, Ltd., at Beaupré, is close to 1,000,000 tons of news print per year 
Quebec. Designed and built specifically to operate profitably machines of the Ste. Anne mill are producing 240 tox 
during the period of close competition in the news print industry, at present, at a speed of 950 feet per minute Since 
this plant is a model of skillful design and sound engineering are designed for speed up to 1,400 feet, 
long, practical paper-making experience. —_ be well over 300 tons o 


By A. E. Buchanan, Jr.' 
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Ross Systems Specified 
for Heating and Ventilating! 


The Ste. Anne Paper Mill Ltd., at Beaupre, Que.,—designed and 
built to operate profitably—considered the utilization of waste 


Write For Catalogs 
and Bulletins 


Catalog No. 10 

A 48 page book. 
Heating and Ventilating 
The Machine Room, 


Bulletins 11 and 12 


“Briner Economizers” 


Bulletin No. 13. 
“Ross Vapor 
Absorption System” 
Bulletin No. 14, 


“Ross Grinder 
Exhaust Systems.” 
16 pages illustrated. 


J. O. 


a big factor towards insuring lowered costs and increased profits. 


Their practical experience in paper making had proved the effi- 
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June 28, 1928 


ciency and economy of installing heating and ventilating ap- 


paratus of sound engineering design. 


And to Ross engineers 


was given the responsibility for this important part of their 


equipment. 


Ross Systems are always specified where lower production costs 


are the objective. 


They are providing the same proportionate 


savings to the small mills, as to the largest, throughout the paper 


making industry. 


208 W. Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


303 Lumbermens Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., July 30, 1928—After operating for over twenty 
years the Toronto plant. of the Adams Cellboard Company, L-td., 
5 Dumfries street, Toronto, manufacturers of paper and cellboard 
boxes and corrugated paper, is about to close down, the company 
having decided to concentrate on the manufacture of strawboard at 
its factory at Greensville, Ont., a short distance from Hamilton. 
The mechanical equipment has been sold to the Kitchener Paper 
Box Company, Ltd., and other paper box making concerns, and as 
soon as the mill is dismantled it will be devoted to another line 
of commercial activity, the Adams Cellboard Company having 
leased it for a term of years, with the option of a purchase to 
another organization. 

The closing down of the Toronto plant recalls several interesting 
facts in connection with the Adams Cellboard Company and the 
manufacture of paper in Canada. The president of the concern is 
Charles E. Colgrove, who was the first man to manufacture paper 
freight boxes in Canada. This was twenty-four years ago and it 
was from that start that the Adams Cellboard Company's opera- 
tions originated at the beginning of the present decade. The 
mill at Greensville was taken over by Mr. Colgrove during the 
war and it enjoys the distinction of being the oldest paper mill 
on the continent, it having been awarded a bonus from the Do- 
minion Government as the first mill to manufacture writing paper 
120 years ago. Mr. Colgrove was attracted to the site for board 
manufacture by reason of the excellent water power available in 
Spencer Creek. It is ideally located for strawboard manufacture, 
practically al! of the straw being delivered to the mill direct by 
farmers in the district. It is Mr. Colgrove’s intention to expand 
the Greensville mill considerably in its production of strawboard 
and he himself will handle the sales end of the industry from 
Toronto where he will continue to reside. The Adams Cellboard 
plant has been looked upon as an institution in Toronto for many 
years and its passing is an event of importance in paper box and 
board manufacture in Canada. 


Manitoulin Pulp Co. Increases Production 


Built in 1925, and with a capacity of about 30,000 pounds of dry 
pulp per 24 hours, the mill of the Manitoulin Pulp Company, at 
Kagawong, Ont., has recently increased its capacity until it is 
now averaging 40,000 pounds of dry pulp per 24 hours. The mill 
uses spruce exclusively and manufactures a very high grade of 
groundwood pulp for catalogue paper. This pulp is shipped to the 
United States during the summer months, being stored and ac- 
cumulated during winter operations. In the manufacturing process 
the mill utilizes two four-pocket grinders, three wet machines 
and the necessary wood room operations for cutting and barking 
the wood. Water power from Kagawong Lake, a mile and a half 
distant, is brought down the river, thence down a penstock half a 
mile to the mill which operates a 1,400 h.p. water wheel for the 
grinders, and 150 h.p. generator for the operation of motors that 
drive the other machinery of the plant. The plant is owned and 
operated by the Little Rapids Pulp Company, Little Rapids, 
Wisconsin. 


Pests Attack Ontario Forests 


Government airmen are engaged in spraying forests, just as 
farmers on a smaller scale spray their orchards. A few weeks 
ago Pilot Hector Ptolemy set out from Sault Ste. Marie to wage 
war against spruce worms, which were destroying large tracts of 
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Canada’s Oldest Paper Mill to Expand Output 


Adams Cellboard Co. Will Concentrate on Straw Board Manufacture at Greensville After Clos. 
ing Down Toronto Plant—Greensville Mill Had Distinction of Receiving Award From 
Dominion Government as First Mill to Make Writing Paper 120 Years Ago 


spruce in Northern Ontario. Now the “hemlock looper” is attack- 
ing the territory of Lake Joseph in Muskoka. The situation is 
becoming worse of late, and a carload of calcium arsenate has been 
sent up. A large area is affected around Foote’s Bay, where there 
is only hemlock. Much timber around summer homes is affected 
and the Dominion Government has sent up an entomologist to in- 
vestigate. The “looper” is a caterpillar an inch in length and he 
travels by looping his body. Where he came from is a mystery, 
but his taste for hemlock is pronounced. West of Sudbury, where 
the spruce bud worm attacks the green shoots of the balsam and 
spruce, the airplane is also used as a means of offensive. This year 
the Federal, Provincial and Spanish River Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany forces have been co-operating to exterminate the pest. 


New Brunswick Pulp Co. Loses Suit 


Word received in Toronto a few days ago is to the effect that 
the decision of the New Brunswick Supreme Court in the case 
of the New Brunswick Power Commission vs. the Inglewood Pulp 
and Paper Company, was upheld by the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council in London, England. Their Lordships dismissed 
both the pulp company’s appeal and the power commission’s coun- 
ter-appeal, both without costs. The case involves the amount of 
compensation the Power Commission should pay the pulp company 
for appropriation of lands. The New Brunswick Supreme Court, 
appeal division, has added five per cent interest and $6,000 for 
fishing rights to an arbitrator's figure of $42,500. The company 
claimed upwards of a million dollars, while the Power Commission 
wanted the original arbitrator's figure adhered to. 


Abitibi Makes Promotions 


Announcement has been made by the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company at Iroquois Falls, Ont., that H. J. Buncke, chief engineer 
of the Iroquois Falls Division, has been appointed chief engineer 
of the entire group of mills of the company. Mr. Buncke joined 
the company in 1916 and has been with the firm ever since. R. T. 
Steedman, who has been with the company since 1925, has been 
appointed sulphite superintendent, formerly having been an 
engineer. 

J. G. Lethbridge, Ontario Progressive Leader, who with a party 
of his group supporters has been having a ten-day trip through 
the northern section of Ontario, has nothing but bright words to 
use in his description of the great natural resources up there and 
of their visit to a number of the big pulp and paper plants. These 
included an inspection of the Iroquois Falls: plant of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company and the Kapuskasing plant of the 
Spruce Falls Pulp and Paper Company. Both of these mills have 
a capacity of 500 tons of news print each per day. From Kapus- 
kasing the party was taken to Smoky Falls, on the Matagami River, 
100 miles from James Bay, where the Spruce Falls Company gen- 
erates 75,000 horse power for its own use and,the use of the town 
of Kapuskasing. The tour of the north was personally conducted 
by Col. W. R. Smyth of the Northern Development Department of 
the Ontario Government. 

The sale of 43,500,000 feet of timber, chiefly red and white pine, 
in the Rainy River District of Ontario, at prices “most satisfactory 
to the Department,” was announced at Queen’s Park in Toronto, 
by the Hon. William Finlayson, Minister of Lands and Forests, 
this week. J. A. Mathieu, Ltd., of Fort Frances, bought 3,500,000 
feet of timber in what is known as Berth 41, paying $10.55 per 
thousand feet board measure for red and white pine, and $6.50 
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A Successful 
Paper Mill Manager 
Wanted 


One of the largest international organizations, which is about to establish a manu- 
facturing plant in eastern U. S., requires a successful paper and board mill manager. 


The man we want must have a successful record as a practical paper mill man- 
ager, familiar with the processes of manufacturing paper and pulp, and capable of 
cooperating with our technical department in establishing a new plant. 


The man we desire must have high executive abilities, combined with practical 
paper and board making experience, technical knowledge, and preferably should be 
a graduate engineer. 


This man’s age is preferably around forty, giving him a background of experience, 
but at the same time room for future grow th with this new organization. 


The man we are looking for is now perhaps associated with a paper or board 
manufacturing company, but wants an opportunity to accomplish bigger things in 
keeping with his capacities. 


We will pay such a man a compensation commensurate with his abilities. 


The position offers splendid opportunities, but the experience, ability and moral 
standards of the man we select must be very high, and references will be most thor- 
oughly investigated. 


We are very anxious to get in touch with the proper executive immediately, so 
that no time will be lost in energetically and rapidly equipping and organizing the 
first unit of our new Company. 


Time and speed are essential factors, consequently the man we choose must have 
had proven experience in selecting all equipment and personnel. 


Give fullest details in first letter, which will be kept strictly confidential. 


Employees of our organization are aware of this advertisement. 


Address, BOX 28-519, care PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 
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per thousand feet board measure on the stump for jack pine. The 
other 40,000,000 feet—in Berths 32 and 43 and three smaller areas— 
went to Shevlin-Clarke, Ltd. prices ranging from $10.55 per 
thousand feet board measure in the small tracts to $12.13 in the 
larger areas. The two companies, the Department states, required 
fresh timber for their Fort Frances plants. The sales to them 
are simply in keeping with the Government's policy of encouraging 
practical and established industry. 


Established New Flying Record 


In maintaining its intensive vigil over Ontario’s forest wealth, 
the Ontario Government flying service, under the direction. of 
Capt. Roy Maxwell, is knocking old records into every kind of a 
cocked hat these days. For instance, the service record for a single 
day’s flying has been broken four times this season. A month 
ago Bill Lyons, son of the Hon. James Lyons, former Minister 
of Lands and Forests, flew 14 hours and 15 minutes one day to 
set a record that none dreamed ever would be reached again. 
Latest reports from the Sault base, however, show that not only 
has Lyons’ mark been reached, but it has been beaten by fifteen 
minutes. Pilot Alec Harvey is now the man of the hour. This 
pilot, trained in the Ontario service, flew his day’s work in the 
Pine Ridge district, starting at 3 o’clock in the morning and 
winding up at about 9 o’clock at night. To date this year the 
service has flown 3,000 hours, or 1,500 more than it flew in the 
corresponding period last year. 

Practically all of the members of the staff of the Ratcliff Paper 
Company, wholesale paper dealers, York street, Toronto, enjoyed 
their summer holidays at the one time. About four years ago a 
plan was inaugurated of allowing everybody in the office and ware- 
house to go on their vacations at the quietest period of the sum- 
mer trade instead of having business disarranged by various 
members being off at different times. The method has worked out 
so well that it has now become fixed and the members of the staff 
are all pleased with the arrangement. Only one or two people are 
left in the plant to look after orders. . 


Winding Up of Fort William Paper Co. 


Upon the application of H. H, Davis, K. C., Justice Orde in 
Toronto a few days ago granted an order for the voluntary wind- 
ing up of the Fort William Paper Company, Ltd., pursuant to a 
resolution passed by the shareholders on June 23. This follows 
upon the amalgamation agreement between the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company, Ltd. and the Fort William Paper Company. 
Affidavit of the secretary discloses that the Abitibi company owns 
the entire common stock of the Fort William Paper Company and 
undertakes to pay off the 7 per cent preferred stock of the latter 
company. 

Ottawa Valley Cut Falls Off 


The lumber and pulpwood cuts in the Ottawa Valley during 
the present season will be much smaller than last year owing to a 
number of reasons, among them that the Edwards Lumber and 
Pulp Company and the Hawkesbury Lumber Company have sold 
to the Laurentide-Ottawa Paper Company and in the case of the 
Pembroke end no production will be made this year. Owing to the 
extreme high water on the Ottawa River, sorting and driving of 
logs to the mills was greatly delayed, no sorting having been 
possible until the middle of June as compared with ordinary years 
in which this starts with the opening of the river. It is also pointed 
out that the plants of the Hawkesbury Lumber Company, Hawkes- 
bury, and J. R. Booth, Ltd, Ottawa, were closed down about 
three weeks this season. It is estimated that the total output in the 
Ottawa Valley will be only about 150,000,000 feet this season. 
Stocks, on the other hand, are less than a year ago and the volume 
of shipments greater than in 1927. Eastern Ottawa Valley manu- 
facturers report that owing to the unwarranted low prices made 
by the Pacific coast woods, local prices have not been remunerative. 

An announcement of interest to Ontario paper makers was, made 
by the Ontario Department of Health a few days ago when it was 


stated that the wrapping of all bread sold in the province would 
be compelled just as soon as a suitable paper could be devised by 
the Department. That time, it is understood, is not far distant. 
Officials of the baking institute at Guelph have been experimenting 
for some time on the matter and have about produced a wrapping 
paper that will meet all sanitary requirements, and at the same 
time effect no change on the taste of the bread, mildew it or 
render it less nutritious. At the present time only 12 per cent 
of the bread sold in Canada is wrapped. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

N. E. Wainwright, in charge of the export department of 
Provincial Paper, Ltd., head office Toronto, has gone on a holiday 
trip to points on the Atlantic Coast of Canada. 

George C. Winlow, sales manager of the Lincoln Pulp and Paper 
Company, Toronto office, was in Montreal this week attending a 
meeting of the standardization committee dealing with the weights, 
measurements and grades of papers. 

F. S. Duncan, treasurer and general manager of Provincial 
Paper, Ltd., has returned to Toronto after a visit to the Port 
Arthur Division of the company’s manufacturing operations. 

A number of the Toronto wholesale paper men took part in a 
golf tournament staged a few days ago by the Sales Club of the 
Toronto Typothetae at the Cedarbrook Golf and Country Club. 

J. G. Emery, eastern representative of the Lincoln Pulp and 
Paper Company, is holidaying at his cottage in the Muskoka region. 

The Toronto Club of Printing House Craftsmen held their 
anuual picnic at Exhibition Park on Saturday, July 28, several 
hundred of the members and their friends participating in the 
happy event. 

T. J. Macabe, of the Buntin Reid Paper Company, Toronto, was 
in Montreal on business last week. 

H. F. G. Kent, of the W. J. Gage Company, Ltd., has returned 
after a holiday spent at his summer home on Georgian Bay. 

George W. Pauline, president of Ritchie & Ramsay, coated 
paper manufacturers, Toronto, has left for England where his 
father, George Pauline, died recently. Mr. Pauline, Sr., was for 
years identified with the Fletcher Paper Company in Manchester, 
and in this capacity as an Old Country mill representative paid 
many visits to Toronto. He had been in poor health for some 
time and was 72 years of age. 

The Hawk Lake Lumber Company, of Cochrane, Ont., of 
which A. E. Wicks is president, take out a large quantity of pulp- 
wood every year, but report that the market is somewhat dull now 
due to the existing quietness in the paper trade. The company says 
that the mills are looking forward to record supplies being pur- 
chased later on, but in the meantime none of the mills are in a 
hurry to purchase owing to the heavy holdings on hand from 
previous orders. 

At a meeting of the standardization committee of Toronto and 
Montreal printers, lithographers and wholesale paper dealers, with 
paper manufacturers, in Montreal a few days ago it was decided 
that a small sub-committee should make a draft of the various 
recommendations for submission to the associations concerned and 
the consumers in the line of standardizing the weights and sizes 
to be turned out by the paper mills and handled by the paper whole- 
salers and allied trades. In the meantime the consumers generally 
will be thoroughly canvassed, Three meetings of the industries 
concerned have already been held and the prospects for an early 
agreement between the interests concerned are bright. 

O. A. Porritt, president of the Hastings Paper Mills at Belle- 
ville, Ont., and former vice-president of the Canada Paper Box 
Company, Ltd., has been appointed director of the Consolidated 
Laundries, with the management of the Belleville unit in his 
charge. This will be one of a chain of power laundries recently 
formed. 

Edward Franklin, well known in paper and lithographic circles 
in Toronto, died a few days ago at the age of 62 years. At the age 
of fifty years he enlisted in the Canadian overseas forces in the 
Great War and spent his 52nd birthday in the trenches at Hill 70. 
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A direct result of operating the Voith Inlet. In saving 
operation costs—turning them into profits—better paper 
is produced. 

These are the facts revealed by a study of cost sheets in 
any mill operating the Voith Inlet on either the Straight 
Fourdrinier, Harper or Yankee machine. 

—and the operation savings are shown in more than one 
item. There’s the. item of wires. From 10% to 15% 
longer life is added. No more complaints on paper not 
being uniform in caliper, is another result noted. Fewer 
shutdowns of machines from breake—fewer Ixnmps and 


camming — 


foam spots are more items checked for the Voith Inlet— 
and more wire surface is now being used for formation 
purposes. 

All very important items in operation-saving. This profit- 
earning of the Voith Inlet makes it today a very necessary 
piece of equipment for mills who want to net a return on 
the year’s operation. Repeat orders from mills using 
Voith Inlets prove this. 

More about the Voith Inlet and its performance in 115 

mills will be sent you upon request. Write today. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 


Machinery for Paper and Pulp Mills 


APPLETON 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 


© 


Western Manufacturing & Sales Division 
Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Ore. 
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Waxed Paper Manufacturers Meet 


The American Waxed Paper Manufacturers held their annual 
summer meeting at Hamilton, Ontario, July 13 and 14. This 
meeting has become an annual event with the waxed paper manu- 
facturers of the United States and each year the attendance grows 
larger, and a more enjoyable program is offered to the represent- 
atives attending. 

The meeting combines business with pleasure, and the spirit of 
good feeling which prevailed is quite indicative of the growing re- 
lationship of good will between and among the waxed paper 
manufacturers. The Appleford Paper Products, Ltd., of Hamilton, 
Ontario, Mr. W. B. Powell, manager, acted as host to the Ameri- 
can manufacturers and a most enjoyable program was arranged 
for them. 

The business section of the meeting was held on Friday, July 
13, and further developments in line with the program submitted 
recently before the Federal Trade Commission were accomplished. 
At this meeting the association welcomed as new members the 
Otsego Waxed Paper Company, Karl R. Zimmer, manager, and 
the Union Waxed Tissue Paper Company, E. W. Kelley, president. 


Standard Contract Developed 


After considerable discussion, a tentative form of standard con- 
tract for use by all American waxed paper manufacturers was 
developed and, when re-written, will be submitted to the repre- 
sentatives for final approval. The standard contract is designed 
to eliminate ambiguity in contracts as well as to provide for the 
protection of both manufacturer and buyer, in that specifications 
are given in detail and in a more satisfactory manner than here- 
tofore, and in a manner which is binding on both parties. 

Uniform cost reports, as submitted by the members, were dis- 
cussed and the general methods were in line with the aims of the 
program of the association. It was decided by the manufacturers 
present that a meeting of the cost accountants and others from the 
various companies should meet in Kalamazoo, Michigan, during 
August to further provide for more accurate cost reports and to 


be instructive to the attending cost men in the development of. 


these cost reports in a manner which would be comparable because 
of this uniformity or similarity in accounts. 

The question of standardization and simplification for the waxed 
paper products was discussed in detail. Because of the division in 
waxed paper products, as to their distribution, it was decided that 
this program should be divided into at least two separate divisions, 
and that the program for bread wrappers, which is now practically 
ready for a final meeting, should be completed first, and that fol- 
lowing this the same process should be taken to secure standard- 
ization for lunch rolls; flat tissues, etc., providing that section of 
the industry bécame sufficiently interested to cooperate with the 
association in such a procedure. As a result the standardization of 
bread wrappers will be presented to the Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Standardization, early next fall. 


Statistical Reports 


A general discussion of statistical reports, credit reports, and 
other similar reports was most enlightening to the members and 
Mr. Hanway, manager of the association, presented a complete 
analysis, which showed in detail just how the various members 
had been cooperating in reports, replies to questionnaires, etc., 
during the past six months. The developments at the meeting 
proved that the returns in value from the association come mostly 
to those who made use of the advantages from cooperation with 
its manager in thé development of useful inforthationg The Bureau 
for Trade Marks, Trade Names, Copyrights, etc., as a new sec- 
tion of the association’s program was discussed and approved. 

The matter of ink covérage, which is one of the real problems 
of the waxed paper industry, was presented very clearly and con- 


cisely by R. A. Hayward of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, together with a plate.for estimating ink coverage and 
charges therefor, in a manner eqditable to buyer and seller. The 
meeting adjourned following a fising vote of appreciation to 
W. B. Powell, host for the gathering. 

On Saturday, July 14, a golf tournament: was held, and in the 
evening a dinner dance for the attending representatives and their 
wives was given at Niagara Falls. The special programs for the 
ladies, combined with dinner dances and other features, provided 
a most enthusiastic and delightful meeting during the session, and 
the manufacturers returned with the feeling that its annual sum- 
mer meeting had been the most successful on record, and that it 
was established as a permanent fixture in the association’s program. 

The attendance follows: J. T. O’Rourke, American Bread 
Wrapper Company; Emile Frisch, American Bread Wrapper Com- 
pany; W. B. Powell, Appleford Paper Products, Ltd.; A. F. 
Gluck, Coated Paper Products Company; R. B. Donnelley, Central 
Waxed Paper Company; J. D. Goldberg, Hamersley Manufactur- 
ing Company; R. A. Hayward, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company; G. H. Gardner, Menasha Printing and Carton Com- 
pany; E. A. Meyer, Menasha Printing and Carton Company; 
E. A. Clark, Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company; W. J. 
Eisner, Newark Paraffine and Parchment Paper Company; Mr. 
Palmer, Ohio Waxed Paper Company; B. H. Ballard, Warren 
Manufacturing Company; Mr. Donohue, Warren Manufacturing 
Company; C. R. Wright, Waterproof Paper and Board Company; 
Karl Zimmer, Otsego Waxed Paper Company; Mr. Marshall, 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company, Canadian Division; 
S. J. Frame, secretary, Canadian Waxed Paper Association; H. H. 
Turner, Deframe Paper Company, Niagara Falls; W. H. Howe, 
Mumford Paper Mills; E. W. Kelley, Union Waxed Tissue Paper 
Company; Franklin D. Jones, Davies, Jones & Beebe; P. S. 
Hanway, manager, American Waxed Paper Association. 


Paper Directory of All Nations 

The thirty-seventh annual edition of the Paper Makers Di- 
rectory of All Nations, published by Dean & Sons, Ltd., Debrett 
House, 29 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 2, England, 
is ready for distribution. 

This Red Book of the Paper Industry gives detailed particu- 
lars regarding the paper, pulp and board mills of the world, such 
as location, production, number and width of machines, tonnage 
output, power used, telegraphic address, etc., as well as lists of 
British wholesale stationers, paper merchants, waste paper mer- 
chants, rag merchants and paper stock dealers, china clay pro- 
ducers and merchants, cardboard box manufacturers, paper bag 
makers, paper agents and the mills they represent; the mill pro- 
ductions. too are classified under 400 trade headings, alphabetically 
arranged as to country, product, and mill. 

This directory includes hundreds of trade advertisements of 
firms in England and abroad, indexed both alphabetically and in 
classified form, so that it is of special importance to those con- 
nected with the paper trade, not only as an International trade di- 
rectory, but also as a buyers’ guide. 


Whitaker Paper Co. Increases Earnings 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 30, 1928.—A statement issued today by 


the Whitaker Paper Company for the six months ended June 30 
showed earnings of $143,096 after paying all charges, taxes and 
two quarterly preferred dividends, equal to $4.66 a share on com- 
mon stock that is outstanding. This compares with $3.20 a share, 
or $98,075; in the same period in 1927. 

The Whitaker Paper Company has shown a consistent increase 
in its earnings during the past several years. 
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seal lbany designed. Jops and Bottoms 
Soa will help your board machines produce! 


Year after year Albany designers have been planning 
felts for profitable production .... year after year 
they have been developing a new technique in wool 
blending and weaving for utmost efficiency . . .. and 
value-wise mill executives. have been reaping the 


benefits. 


Albany’s effort is not concentrated on the felts 
alone. The conditions under which the felts must 
run figure high in the calculations. Top and bottom 
*Every order for an positions on different board machines vary. In 
Albany Felt isa“special planning felts for these positions, Albany designers 
order”. Every Albany ae P 
Felt is “tailoremade” allow for these variations, with a skill bred of cum- 


to fit specified condi-  ulative years of experience. 
tions on the definite 


machine and position The result.... porosity, speed, finish, stamina, all 

pec gaa planned before a single thread of yard is spun: And 
that, after all, is the only way to eliminate guess- 
work and chance-taking. 


Make your machines profit producers .... specify 
Albany “Tailored-Made” Felts. 


TAILOR-MADE BY ALBANY FELT COMPANY, ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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ONS TRUCTION 


NEW— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


* Construction News 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Northern Paper Mills, Inc. Day 
street, is said to have preliminary plans under way for a new 
building at its plant of extensive proportions, to be used pri- 
marily for storage service, reported to cost more than $40,000. 
W. A. Kelly is manager: 

Lyons Falls, N. Y—The Gould Paper Company is said to be 
planning early rebuilding of portion of pulp mill destroyed by 
fire July 20, with loss reported at close to $100,000, including 
equipment. Plant is located at Gouldtown, about one mile from 
Lyons Falls. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.—The Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company is reported to be arranging immediate construction 
of proposed new addition to its mill for which plans recently 
were approved, to be equipped as a finishing room. 

Sturgis, Mich.—The National Carbon Coated Paper Company 
will ask bids early in August for its proposed new plant addition, 
to be two-story, reported to cost about $60,000, and will pro- 
ceed with superstructure at early date. Billingham & Cobb, 211 
Woodward avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich., are architects and engi- 
neers. D. A. Hopping, company official, is in charge of project. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Southwest Ticket and Coupon Company, 
recently organized by Charles S. Mitchell and A. D. Webb, with 
capital of $50,000, is said to be arranging for early operation of 
local plant for production of paper specialties. 

Seattle, Wash—tThe Seattle Pulp and Paper. Mills, care of 
Tom Taylor Company, Dexter-Horton Building, is said to be 
completing financing under direction of company noted for its 
proposed new pulp and paper mill in the vicinity of the municipal 
airport on the Duwamish waterway. Initial unit will be two- 
story, approximating 400 x 600 feet, designed to develop a ca- 
pacity of about 100 tons per day. Plans are under way and it is 
understood that construction will begin within the next 90 to 100 
days. It is reported to cost in excess of $2,000,000, with machin- 
ery. Joseph Kaster, Sr., is president. 

Ozone Park, L, I., N. Y.—The Public Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, recently organized with capital of $20,000, by S. S. and 
A. B. Ralph, 105 Ninety-third street, Ozone Park, is said to be 
planning early operation of new factory in Queens Borough, for 
manufacture of paper bags and containers. 

Appleton, Wis.—The Appleton Coated Paper Company, 
North Meade street, has closed bids on general contract for its 
proposed new mill addition, and will soon make award. It will 
be one-story and basement, 107 x 240 feet, estimated to cost about 
$130,000, with machinery. Lockwood, Greene & Company, 400 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIl., are architects and engineers, 

Trenton, N. J.—The Middlesex Paper Tube Company, 
Lowell, Mass., has concluded negotiations for a lease of a portion 
of former local plant of the Mercer Automobile Company, and 
will remodel and equip for a new works for the manufacture of 
paper and cardboard tubing, and kindred products. Machinery 
will be installed and made ready for operation at early date, and 
working force recruitede Estimated cost has not been announced. 

Mobile, Ala—The International Paper Company, 100 East 


2nd street, New York, has surveys in progress for its proposed 
new local mill for the production of kraft paper and will begin 
grading at early date. The company is said to have approved 
plans for the following units: main mill, one-story, 100 x 780 feet; 
machine shop, 58 x 120 feet; wet room, 98 x 121 feet; evaporat- 
ing room, 97 x 98 feet; recovery room, 113 x 200 feet; lime re- 
covery department, 20 x 120 feet; general supply house, 50 x 140 
feet; salt cake storage department, 45 x 120 feet; lime storage 
department, 45 x 90 feet; settling and filter room, 65 x 120 feet; 
and several smaller structures, all of one-story type. Entire 
project is estimated to cost close to $3,500,000, and will provide 
for an output of approximately 175 tons of finished stock per day. 

Detroit, Mich.—The Vecar Paper Products Company, 725 
East Fourth street, Royal Oak, Mich., care of J. F. Davis, 13541 
Woodward avenue, Detroit, recently organized by Mr. Davis and 
associates, with capital of 100,000 shares of stock, no par value, 
is said to be planning early operation of plant for manufacture 
of paper goods. Donald Russell and W. J. Watkins, Highland 
Park, Detroit, are also interested in the new organization. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa—The Kilborn Photo Paper Company, 
116 First avenue, East, has awarded a general contract to Max 
Mildenstein, Merchants National Bank Building, for its proposed 
new plant at First avenue and Twenty-ninth street, East, to be 
two-story, 60 x 165 feet, brick and steel type, with steel sash and 
other fireproofing. It will cost approximately $40,000, with equip- 
ment. Norman Hatton, O. R. C. Building, Cedar Rapids, is 
architect. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Philadelphia Fibre Box Mill, Van- 
dalia street, has begun superstructure for a proposed new unit, to 
cost approximately $35,000, and proposes to have structure ready 
for occupancy at early date. It will be used for storage and dis- 
tributing service. 

Baldwinsville, Mass—-The A. L. Adams Paper Company is 
said to be arranging for award of general contract for a proposed 
new addition to its plant, to be two-story, 80 x 105 feet, estimated 
to cost approximately $50,000, with equipment, and will begin 
work immediately. Leo Shlick, 314 Beacon street, Boston, Mass., 
is architect and engineer. 

Rhinelander, Wis.——The Rhinelander Paper Company has 
work under way on new additions to its plant for which general 
contract was let to the C. R. Meyer & Son Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis., recently, to consist of two main units for finishing room 
and power plant, respectively, reported to cost close to $250,000, 
with machinery. 

Three Rivers, Que——The St. Lawrence Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal, Que., is said to have begun work on pro- 
posed new additions to its mill at Three Rivers, designed to in- 
crease output from 300 to 450 tons of news print daily. Project 
provides for a number of new units and is reported to cost ap 
proximately $3,000,000, with machinery. H. S. Taylor, 1111 
Beaver Fall Hill, Montreal, is consulting engineer. 

Helsingfors, Finland—A company in Finland is reported to 
have preliminary plans under way for the construction.of a new 
sulphite cellulose mill, and will arrange estimates of cost, etc., at 
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an early date. This information has been given by Frederick E. 
Lyon, Helsingfors, Commercial Attache, at that point for Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and is also available at Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., reference inland 
68410. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Paper Board Company has 
approved plans and will proceed with construction of a new one- 
story power plant on Commissioner street, for general mill serv- 
ice, reported to cost about $75,000, with equipment. 

Salisbury, Conn.—Officials of Dard Hunters’ Paper Mill, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, manufacturer of hand-made papers, have or- 
ganized a new company under Connecticut laws, to be known 
as Dard Hunter, Inc., with capital of $50,000. «The company will 
begin to operate immediately, taking over the former plant of the 
Barnum & Richardson Company, Lime Rock, near Salisbury, re- 
cently acquired by parent company. The plant will be remodeled 
and improved and equipped for branch mill for production of 
high-grade papers. Complete project will cost approximately 
$90,000. Dard Hunter, Chillicothe, and H. A, Beech, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., head the new Connecticut organization. 


New Companies, Etc. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Consolidated Paper Company has 
been incorporated with capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no par 
value, to manufacture and deal in paper goods. The incorporators 
are Phillip Daneby, Fred C. Korte and B. J. Ankenbruck, all of 
Fort Wayne. 

Kalamazoo, Mich—The Western Paper Makers Chemical 
Company, Kalamazoo, a Delaware corporation, has filed notice of 
increase in capital from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 for general ex- 
pansion. 

Windsor, Conn.-—Stevens Paper Mills, Inc., has been incor- 
porated under Delaware laws, with capital of $50,000, and 500 
shares of stock, no par value, to take over and expand company 
of same name with mill at Windsor, specializing in the production 
of insulating board, press board, etc. 

Houston, Tex.—The Continental Paper and Bag Corpora- 
tion, 1 Pershing Square, New York, has filed notice of organiza- 
tion to operate in Texas, and has appointed J. E. Crain, Houston, 
as corporate representative. 

Jamaica, L. I—The Jamaica Paper and Twine Company, 
Inc., has been incorporated with capital of $20,000, to manufac- 
ture and deal in paper goods and proposes establishment of fac- 
tory for production of paper bags, cartons, etc. The incorporators 
are Joseph Rubinowick and Benjamin Barkan, 2470 Crescent 
street, Astoria, L. I. 


Behr-Manning Corp. Expands 


Green Isitanp, N. Y., July 25, 1928—-The Behr-Manning Cor- 
poration has started work on an expansion program which will 
materially increase the capacity of the Watervliet plant within the 


next year. The Behr-Manning Corporation was formed recently 
through consolidations of the Behr Manufacturing Company, of 
Brooklyn, and the Manning Abrasive Company, of Watervliet, a 
subsidiary of the Manning Paper Company. Immediate erection 
of a large office building to cost $100,000 is planned. A building 
permit for this structure was secured this week and ground will 
be broken at once. 

An addition to the warehouse adjoining the Watervliet factory 
will also be started at once. This addition will cost $25,000. Pres- 
ent plans of the corporation also call for the erection at Watervliet 
of new mill units within a year. 

The office building will contain the main office of the corpora- 
tion. Under the consolidation of the two firms the offices of the 
Behr Company and all manufacturing optrations of the Brooklyn 
plant will be transferred to Watervliet. There will be an imme- 
diate increase in the number of office employees and a gradual in- 
crease in the number of workers employed in the mill. The com- 
pany manufactures abrasive paper. 


FOX RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS 
(Continued from page 23) 


to the annual conference of its salesmen, numbering about fifty in 
all, The entire group left aboard special railroad coaches Wednes- 
day night for Ashland, Wis., and from there were to go to 
Wausau, Wis., and then return to Menasha. The purpose was to 
conduct a tour of each of the company’s paper mills so the sales- 
men could gain first hand information as to the manufacture of 
the products they are selling. Marketing problems and sales plans 
and policies for the coming season were discussed after the tour 


- was completed. 


Traffic Safety Campaign 

Paper manufacturers of Appleton, Wis., have extended their 
safety efforts beyond the confines of their mills by contributing 
the major support to a community campaign on traffic safety, 
They have assisted in financing a series of page advertisements in 
the local newspaper, and in the placing of safety warning signs 
all over the city. These signs remind drivers to protect children, 
Mills interested in the project are the Kimberly-Clark Company, 
Interlake Pulp and Paper Company, Appleton Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Fox River Paper Company, Patten Paper Company, Thil- 
many Pulp and Paper Company, and the Wisconsin-Michigan 
Power Company. 

Falatick to Serve on Safety Council 

William Falatick, manager of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany’s mill at Appleton, Wis., has been elected by the Appleton 
Chamber of Commerce as its representative on the Fox River 
Valley Safety Council, The council is undergoing permanent or- 
ganization, with a representative from each city in the valley. 


Lion Bag Co. Starts Plant at Cohoes 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Conors, N. Y., July 30, 1928—The Lion Bag and Paper Com- 
pany is the name of the concern which recently leased for a term 
of years the building on Delaware avenue owned by Cushing 
Brothers. The plant has been equipped with special machinery for 
making paper bags and is now in operation. Additional employees 
are being added as production gradually increases. 

The new firm is employing only a small number at the outset 
but it is planned to expand the plant as business warrants. Under 
the terms of the lease held by the Lion company the owners agree 
to make any additions to the structure which are deemed necessary 
in the future to care for the expansion of the business. 

Several weeks ago when negotiations were under way for 
leasing the Delaware avenue plant it was announced by local city 
officials that the name of the new concern was the Adirondack 
Bag and Paper Company which proved incorrect. 

The new plant is producing a full line of paper bags and as a 
result of alterations made at the plant and the installation of the 
latest approved bag making machinery the plant though small is 
said to be one of the most modern of its kind. Shipments will be 
made direct from the factory by way of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad. The plant has excellent transportation facilities, having 
a spur track of the D. & H. and being only a short distance from 
the Cohoes terminal of the Barge Canal which offers the firms its 
choice of making shipments either by rail or water. 


Inland Paper Box Co. to Enlarge 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 24, 1928—The management of the 
Inland Box Corporation, Indianapolis, makers of printed paper 
boxes, has deemed it necessary to enlarge the plant at 700 West 
Morris street and a large material warehouse adjoining the main 
building now is under construction. The corporation, which is a 
comparatively new one, has made rapid strides toward success and 
has been supported by Indianapolis manufacturers whom it has 
served with regularity. The volume of business at the plant is 
reported to be increasing daily. 
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Obituary 


James Martin Ramage 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hotyoxe, Mass., July 31, 1928—Holyoke has lost another of her 
old line paper manufacturers in the death of James Martin 
Ramage, aged 59, who passed away in his Northampton street 
home Friday morning. It was through his efforts that the Frank- 
lin Parer Company grew to success and his loss to the community 
will be felt, not only by his business associates, but in the host of 
friends he made in his social affiliations. He was a member of the 
old Sans Souci Club, a charter member of the Mt. Tom golf club, 
a member of the Bay State club and the William Whiting lodge 
of Masons in which he was very active. For many years he was 
treasurer of the Unitarian church as well. 

He was born in Holyoke, February 13, 1869, the son of James 
and Adelaide Ramage, and was graduated from the Holyoke high 
school in 1887. After post graduate work in Eastman’s Business 
College at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., he started his career of paper 
manufacturing at Monroe Bridge, Mass. 

In 1897 he became treasurer of the newly formed Franklin 
Paper Company. After five years with the James Ramage Paper 
Company at Monroe Bridge, he returned to the Franklin Paper 
Company. He continued as president and guiding force of the 
latter company until ill health, with which he contended for many 
years, necessitated his withdrawal a year ago. 

In 1899 he married Marguerite B. Dorr, daughter of Charles W. 
and Octavia E. Dorr of Woburn, Mass. She survives him as well 
as two daughters, Doris and Mary, and two brothers, Robert of 
Holyoke and Theodore of Springfield, Mass., and three sisters, 
Mrs. Archibald Ramage of Northampton, Mass., Mrs. George 
Watson of Holyoke, and Mrs. Edson Lyman of Sheldon Springs, 
Vt. The funeral was held at the home Monday afternoon and 
was private. Rev. Dr. R. R. Wicks officiated. Burial was in 
Forestdale cemetery. 


Fred L. Atkinson 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Woopranp, Me., July 30, 1928.—Fred L. Atkinson, prominent for 
many years as one of the executives of the St. Croix Paper Com- 
pany, died at the Calais hospital on July 16, in his 72nd year. 

Mr. Atkinson was a son of the late Ex-Mayor Benjamin F. 
Atkinson and was born in Charleston, Maine, November 12, 1856. 
He went to Newburyport, Mass., with his parents when eight. years 
of age and resided there during his lifetime. After graduating 
from the local Newburyport high school, he was for four years a 
clerk in the office of the Merrimac Coal and Wood Company. 
Then he entered the office of the late Hon. Charles C. Dame, then 
collector of internal revenue. 

His father was a prominent ship builder and Mr. Atkinson in 
1881 became associated with him under the firm name of B. F. 
Atkinson & Son. 

As shipbuilding waned, Mr. Atkinson turned his attention to 
other channels of industry and with Capt. H. M. Cross as partner 
established a coal business. Later he organized the Atkinson Coal 
Company, of which for many years he was at the head. This 
company built up a large retail and wholesale business and served 
Newburyport as well as other communities. Mr. Atkinson was 
largely interested in other projects, which included paper manufac- 
turing. He served for several years on the Board of Directors 
of the St. Croix Paper Company, located at Woodland, Maine, 
as well as being president of the Woodland Company, a subsidiary 
of the St. Croix Paper Company. He was one of the men who 
largely contributed to the reorganization of the Towle Manufac- 
turing Company, Newburyport, of which he served as president. 
He was also connected with other enterprises in which his unusual 
business ability was manifested. 
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Mr. Atkinson was for several years one of the directors of the 
old First National Bank of Newburyport. He was an ardent Re- 
publican and a valued counsellor in party policies. He served as 
postmaster at Newburyport for many years. 

Owing to failing health, Mr. Atkinson has been gradually with- 
drawing from business interests. Several years ago he disposed of 
his coal business to his nephew, W. E. Atkinson, and other enter- 
prises were relinquished from time to time. 

Mr. Atkinson is survived by his wife, who was Susan B. Russell, 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Albert Russell, and several 
nephews and nieces. Funeral services were held at the Unitarian 
Church and interment was made ‘in the Newburyport cemetery. 


Charles I. Karasik 


Charles I. Karasik, former secretary and manager of the Ra- 
venswood Paper Mill Company, of Long Island City, died Thurs- 
day morning of the last week at his home, 900 West End Avenue, 
after a lingering illness. He was forty-five years old and had 
relinquished his connection with the paper milling company ‘two 
years ago and since then was inactive. 

He was a member of the Jewish Theatrical Guild, Thursday 
Nighters, National Democratic Club, the Grand Boys and New 
York Lodge No. 1 of Elks. 

His mother, Mrs. Fannie Karasik; two brothers, Joseph and 
Louis Karasik, and two sisters, Mrs. Sadie Breakstone and Rose 
Karasik, survive. Funeral services will be held at 1:30 p. m. 
today at Riverside Memorial Chapel, Seventy-sixth street and 
Amsterdam Avenue. Burial will be in Mount Carmel Cemetery. 


a ; 


George J. Focke 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Dayton, Ohio, July 30, 1928—George J. Focke, 49 years old, 
widely-known business man and director of the Miami Valley 
Coated Paper Company at Franklin, died at his home, 1180 Har- 
mon avenue, Oakwood, suddenly last week after an illness ex- 
‘ending over several months. Mr. Focke apparently was improv- 
ing and a short time before he was stricken, was in the garden 
on his spacious residence grounds. The members of his family 
had left to attend an affair given for the benefit of charity, be- 
lieving he was in better health than he had been for many weeks. 

Mr. Focke joined the organizers of the Miami Valley Coated 
Paper Company several years ago and had at all times been 
keenly interested in the progress of the concern. He was inter- 
ested financially in Terminal Cold Storage Company, the Focke 
Realty Company; was treasurer of the Union Stock Yards Com- 
pany, secretary of the Greene, Embry & Peterson Company, and 
the head of the Focke Packing Company. He was affiliated with 
many fraternities and the St. Joseph Orphans’ Home. He is 
survived by his widow and one son, William, and five brothers. 


William H. Clark 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


William H. Clark, Eastern sales manager for the Howard, 
Aetna and Maxwell Paper Companies, died suddenly at his home 
Saturday, July 28. Mr. Clark was about 71 years old and had been 
with the Howard, Aetna and Maxwell Paper Companies for the 
past 27 years. 


President Willson Returns to Holyoke 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., July 10, 1928—Sidney L. Willson, president 
of the American Writing Paper Company, and Leon M., Yoerg, 
vice-president and general superintendent of the company, reached 
this city last Wednesday after a several weeks trip to Europe 
during which both attended a papermaking convention in Germany 
and visited the papermaking centers of Europe. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


The International Combustion Enginering Corporation has sold 


its 51 year leasehold property at 43-47 Broad street, to the Tribune . 


Realty Corporation. 
* * * 

The annual convention of the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States opened on Monday at the Hotel Com- 
modore and will close after the final session tomorrow, Friday. 

Se @°¢ 


Frank P. Lowden, until recently manager of manufacturing for 
the International Paper Company, is to undertake other duties for 
the organization. 

a ee 

The Board of Directors of the International- Paper Company 
have declared a dividend of 60 cents a share on the common stock 
of the company, payable August 15, to common stockholders of 
record at the close of business, August 1. 

ee 


A. H. Campbell, general traffic manager of the International 
Paper Company, has been appointed genetal traffic manager of the 
Continental Paper and Bag Mills Corporation, and subsidiaries, in 
charge of all transportation matters. ~* 

* * * 


The United States Hoffman Machinery Corporation and sub- 
sidiaries report net income of $252,115 for the June quarter, equiva- 
lent to $1.13 a share earned on 222,203 no par shares, compared 
with $225,427, or $1.01 a share, in the preceding quarter and $346,- 
269, or $1.56 a share, in the second 1927 quarter. Net profit for 
the first half of 1928 totaled $477,543, equal to $2.14 a share, against 
$617,967, or $2.78 a share, in the first half of 1927. 


* * * 


The Hercules Powder Company for six months ended June 30, 
1928, reports net profit of $1,789,649 after depreciation and federal 
taxes, equivalent after dividend requirements on 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, to $9.45 a share earned on 147,000 shares of common 
stock. This compares with $1,507,412 or $7.54 a share in first half 
of 1927. Net profit for quarter ended June 30, was $992,611 after 
above charges, equal to $5.39 a share on common against $797,038 
or $4.06 a share on common in preceding quarter and $806,601 or 
$4.12 a share in second quarter of previous year. 

+ a * 


The Export and Import Bureau of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce announces the appointment of a New York represen- 
tative who will work here in the interest of the Port of Baltimore. 
A. J. Morris has been appointed to the position and will make his 
offices at 8 Broadway. The move was made necessary by increased 
port competition and by the large amount of shipping business 
which is controlled in New York. The Port of Hampton Roads 
also recently established an office of its own here, and New Orleans 
is considering taking a like step. Charleston, S. C., maintains an 
office here, and other Atlantic and Gulf ports are studying such 
a move. 

*x* * * 


Members of the pulp and paper industry will be interested in the 
announcement by the Swedish American Line that plans are being 
perfected-and contract soon will be awarded for the construction 
of still another new passenger motorship, to be built along the 
lines of the motorship Gripsholm and the new’ Kungsholm. The 
new ship will be of about the same dimensions as the Kungsholm, 
ie., length 608 feet, beam 78 feet, 19,000 tons register and 26,700 
displacement tons, and will be powered by two four-cycle eight- 
cylinder Diesel motors developing over 20,000 horsepower at 18 
knots. The Gripsholm was the pioneer in the field of motorships 
for transatlantic passenger service, and b¢cause of her successful 
performance the line decided to install this. type of motive power 
also on the Kungsholm and on the new ship soon to be built. 


Taking Up Stream Improvement Program 
On March 26, 1928, C. M. Baker, Engineer of the American 


Paper and Pulp Association, at a conference of paper mill repre- 
sentatives of Connecticut with state officials and the Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association, recommended that a committee repre- 
sentative of this industry be appointed by the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to cooperate with state officials and the American Paper 
and Pulp Association in Waste Utilization and Stream Improve- 
ment. It'was also suggested that similar committees representative 
of all branches of industry which are factors in stream pollution 
be appointed. The committee of the paper industry consists of 
H. E. Hasty, Chairman, Robert Gair Company; H. T. Brown, 
Inland Paperboard Company; A. D. Coffin, C. H. Dexter & Sons; 
C. C. Case, Case Board Company; and John P. Kennedy, American 
Writing Paper Company. 

Since the initial meeting and organization of the paper industry 
similar meetings have been held and organizations developed in 
the hat industry on June 5; rubber, June 12; laundry, June 26; 
steel, July 11; bakeries, July 13; and the silk industry, on July 
18. ‘The committee of the paper industry held its second meeting 
on, June 20: At all of these meetings state officials have indicated 
a gonsiderate, rational attitude toward industry, and industry on 
the other hand has shown an excellent spirit of cooperation. Har- 
mony prevails, and all feel that by this constructive program defi- 
nite and practical results will be secured. 

The manufacturers’ associations of other states are also taking 
an interest in stream improvement, and in some cases have‘already 
appointed committees to actively take up the problem. National 
organizations of other industries are making inquiries and con- 
sidering aggressive action. 

This awakening interest of industry as a whole in the problem 
of stream pollution is very encouraging. All industries having 
liquid wastes to dispose of contribute more or less to stream 
pollution. Improvements by any, therefore, benefit all either 
directly or indirectly. As improvements are made by one industry 
or another complaints will become less numerous, and the attitude 
of the public correspondingly more lenient. Furthermore, the 
activitres of others tend to consolidate industry as a whole, not only 
in a study of the problem, but also in its presentation in matters of 
legislation and policy before state or federal officials and others 


interested. The outlook is most encouraging. 


G. W. Dyne Joins American-British Supplies 


G. W. Dyne, who for the past fourteen years has been manager 
of the casein department of T. M. Duche & Son, New York, has 
recently; become associated with the American-British Chemical 
Supplies, Inc., of New York, where he will continue to specialize 
in the domestic and imported casein fields. 

In his new connection Mr. Dyne has acquired the sole selling 
agency for the Smith, Kline and French Company of Philadelphia, 
and the California Milk Products Company, of Gustine, California, 
producers of California K. M. casein, as well as taking on a 
standard Argentine casein. 

The American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc., is affiliated with 
the Barter Trading Corporation of London, and Charles Tenant & 
Co., Ltd., of Glasgow, the latter having been established in 1792. 


Japanese Paper Exports Increase 


Wasuincron, D. C., August 1, 1928~—Increase in Japanese paper 
exports in shown in a report received by the Department of Com- 
merce during the first quarter of 1928, which were valued at 
$3,504,215, exceeding similar shipments during the corresponding 
quarter in 1927 by 8 per cent and in 1926 by 20 per cent. Over 
one-third of these exports were represented by printing paper 
shipments, which show a rise from 7,380 short tons in 1926 to 
6,251 tons last year and 11,490 tons during the current year. Im- 
ports of this class of paper during the same period have held 
fairly steady at 4,600 tons to 4,800 tons. 
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MAKE 
UNIFORM SIZE 
FROM 
UNIFORM ROSIN 


NEWPORT and ACME WOOD ROSINS are uni- 


form in chemical composition, uniform in color, 
uniform in cleanliness, uniform in sizing value and 
when packed in steel drums are economically uni- 
form products in economically uniform packages, 
therefore make uniform size from NEWPORT and 
ACME uniform wood rosins. U. S. Std. FF. Grade. 


Sold the World Over by 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY ; 


Incorporated 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Minneapolis 


The oldest and largest organization in the world exclusively en- 
gaged in selling “‘Steam Distilled Wood Turpentines,” Pine Oil 


and Wood Rosin. 


Address any company office when needing rosin research aid 
Laboratories at Cincinnati, O., Pensacola, Fla., De Quincy, La. 
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BLEACHED ABSORBENT FIGRE 


Short Vibve 


STRQNG BLEACHED Fie 


Long ‘tibve 
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SIMPLIFICATION MAKES PROGRESS 


With the completion of seven new simplified practice recom- 
mendations during the second quarter of 1928, industries have now 
developed a total of ninety-five simplifications in cooperation with 
the Division of Simplified Practice, of the Bureau of Standards, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Ray M. Hudson, assistant director in charge of the Commercial 
Standards Group of the Bureau of Standards, of which the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice is a part, has just rendered a report, 
covering the activities for the quarter ending June 30, 1928, to 
Dr. George K. Burgess, Director of the Bureau. 

The report just rendered by Mr. Hudson describes the progress 
made in eliminating the avoidable waste in industry up to and 
including the first six months of 1928. In answer to the inquiry 
“What’s ahead for business the next six months” as recently asked 
of Mr. Hudson, he said “while I appreciate the hazards and pit- 
falls of prognostication, I believe this period will be marked by 
an increasing interest in, and application of, the principles of 
simplified practice. Because of keen competition, rising costs of 
doing business, and shrinking’ profit margins, both manufacturers 
and merchants are studying their inventories, the costs of carrying 
them, their relative rates of turnover, and similar pertinent factors, 
more intensively than heretofore. 

“A growing recognition is evident among manufacturers that a 
fertile source of hidden profits is in the elimination of excessive 
variety in the goods offered the public. Lines, items, sizes, types, 
styles, or models, even brands for which there is little, if any, 
demand, are being dropped in favor of items, etc., that enjoy a 
better turnover in response to sustained or fairly continuous 
demand. The resulting concentration of manufacturing and selling 
effort on stocks thus simplified is yielding tangible benefits, such 
as smaller inventory investments, better turnover, lower costs, 
better service, and better profits. 

“Distributors, wholesale and retail, are finding they can apply 
simplification to their own stocks, as manufacturers have been 
doing for some years“past, and with similar benefit. This is indi- 
cated in the increasing number,of instances, coming to light of 
jobbers and merchants who have applied simplification successfully 
and profitably. As the experience of those who have benefited 


YEAR 


from this form of waste-elimination effort becomes. more generally 
known, other distributors are evidently taking hold of the idea. 
That more of them are testing its application in their establish- 
ments, or seriously considering doing so, is reflected in the steadily 
increasing number of inquiries regarding simplification, inventory 
control, etc., coming into the Department of Commerce. 

“Interest among consumer groups is also developing at a fairly 
rapid rate. As might be expected, industrial purchasing agents and 
stores department supervisors have been quick to realize on their 
opportunities afforded them through simplification, to more ef- 
fectively control the expenditures for which they are held re- 
sponsible. Several of the larger manufacturing corporations, and 
the railroads especially, have already made substantial savings 
through simplification. Its application is now spreading among the 
smaller firms, also among city, county, and state purchasing agents. 

“Individual consumers are becoming better acquainted with the 
wastes of ‘overdiversification’ and the invisible tax they pay in 
their purchases because of this overdiversification. Inquiries from 
them to the Department are also increasing. 

“A further indication is found in the reaction already developing 
in some quarters to recent and current trends toward excessive 
diversification. The advent of color into many hitherto plain lines, 
has caused jobbers of these articles to protest the effect produced 
on their inventories by this stock multiplication. Likewise, manu- 
facturers’ efforts to stimulate sales by forced obsolescence, or 
unduly rapid style changes, are subjecting merchants to the strain 
of clearing stocks more rapidly, perhaps, than normal consumption 
by the buying public would warrant. In consequence, prices are 
being cut, and the expected profits from the larger sales are being 
absorbed in the costs of these extraordinary merchandising efforts. 
Those who are finding no profits in this procedure are also turning 
to simplification as the first step in balancing stocks with probable 
demand, or sales possibilities, to the end that their present risks 
may be reduced and their profits increased.” 


STATISTICS IN BUSINESS 


The practical application of current statistical information by 
American business men has been one of the outstanding factors 
in our generally sustained prosperity during the last five years, 
according to Mortimer B. Lane of the Census Bureau in a study 
of the use of current business statistics recently issued by the 
Commerce Department. Periods of similar commercial and indus- 
trial activity, it is pointed out, have as a rule been characterized 
by more or less violent fluctuations. Nearly 300 specific instances 
of the use of statistics in business have been collected by Mr. Lane, 
who presents suggestions as to how these figures may be used to 
the best advantage. The small business man, he states, has been 
particularly benefited through the use of current statistics, informa- 


tion he could not hope to obtain without collective action. 


The rise of statistics from small beginnings to a position of such 
commanding importance, it is pointed out, ‘has been a definite 
response to the growing needs of business. The business executive 
of today cannot have either in his mind or in the possession of his 
own concern all the facts necessary for intelligent business judg- 
ment. He must not only know how his firm is doing, but must 
compare his branch of industry with industry as a whole and must 
know the buying conditions of his customers, as well as the condi- 
tion of his material markets. These data he cannot get within his 
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own organization, for they can be gathered only by agencies repre- 
senting or collecting figures for an entire industry. 

The result of this need of the business world has been the 
growth of statistical services by Government departments, trade 
associations, periodicals and individual business concerns, The 
data thus collected are brought together by the Bureau of the 
Census and presented weekly and monthly in the Commerce 
Through 
the medium of this survey the public now has the benefit of no 


Department's publication, Survey of Current Business. 


less than 1,700 separate indicators of business trends. 

Almost all important business organizations now make use of 
statistical information for the guidance of their respective 
activities, including such important industries as the textile, ma- 
chinery, oil, leather, automobile, chemical, lumber, food products, 
advertising and insurance. The meaning of the various statistical 
terms is explained, with examples of their interpretation, taken 


from the the experience of business firms. 


To Sell Property in Glen Park District 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Guten Park, N. Y., July 30, 1928.—Reports current for several 
weeks that the real estate of the International Paper Company in 
the Glen Park district was to be put on the market were confirmed 
this week when it was announced that Robert J. Dundon, of 
Watertown, had made arrangements with the I. P. Co. whereby he 
becomes exclusive selling agent for all real estate of the paper con- 
cern not only in Glen Park but Watertown as well. Water power 
rights are to be retained by the I. P. Co. 

The paper concern owns about twenty-five tenement houses in 
Watertown and Glen Park and considerable vacant land. Two 
groups of houses are on the north side of Black River, one at No. 
4 mill and a second group in the village of Glen Park near the 
mill originally owned and operated by C. R. Remington & Son at 
Woods Falls. The No. 4 mill was originally owned and operated 
by the A. D. Remington Paper Company. Both properties were 
acquired by the International Paper Company many years ago. 

Announcement that the real estate would be sold is the first 
definite move by the International Paper Company since it was 
first reported several years ago that the company was to convert 
the Black River mill sites for power development. The C. R. 
Remington mill was practically destroyed by fire two years ago and 
the No. 4 mill was burned last fall. 
either plant. 

In explaining the abandonment of the Glen Park mills it is said 
that pulp grinding and paper manufacturing cannot be profitably 
carried on here owing to the necessity of bringing pulpwood from 
Canada instead of floating the logs down the Black River to the 
mills as in the days when the Remington interests owned and 
operated both plants. 

The water power rights at Glen Park are considered exceedingly 
valuable and it is generally understood that the International Paper 
Company has mapped elaborate plans for developing the power at 
this point. It has been reported that several million dollars will be 
expended on power development. 


No move was made to rebuild 


Big Pulp Shipment Arrives at Hudson Falls 


Fort Epwarp, N. Y., July 30, 1928—One of the largest ship- 
ments of pulp to reach the local barge canal terminals this season 
was received last week when four large barges arrived for the 
Union Bag and Paper Company, Hudson Falls. The work of 
unloading the pulp is now under way and a fleet of motor trucks 
are transporting the pulp to the Union Bag plants in Hudson 
Falls. Since the closing of the sulphite mill the Union Bag and 
l’aper corporation is getting practically all of its pulp requirements 
by way of the Champlain Barge Canal. 
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American Writing Has Good Half Year 


Horyoxke, Mass., July 30, 1928.—Sidney L. Willson, president of 
the American Writing Paper Company, Inc., announced last week 
that the profits of the company for the first six months of the 
year 1928 totaled $197,810.23. 

Commenting on this, Mr. Willson made the following state- 
ment: 

“The American Writing Paper Company, Inc., statement as of 
June 30, 1928, is:an indication of the progress being made by the 
company. The net earnings above the interest on the first mort- 
gage bonds and serial notes for the first six months exceeded by 
30 per cent the total earnings for the entire year of 1927. They 
were 300 per cent over the net earnings for the first six months 
of that year. This improvement is the result of economies in 
operation rather than increased sales. The total sales for the six 
months period was $814,910.14 less than for the corresponding six 
months of 1927. 

“The slogan—‘Better Business rather than Bigger Business’— 
has been practically applied by the elimination of the less profit- 
able lines and by the greater sales efforts made on those grades 
which show reasonable profits for the company.” 

The balance sheet of the company follows: 


ASSETS June 30, 1928 
Current Assets 
Cash $ 1,415,707.10 8.62 
Notes and Acceptances (Net) 82,726.92 -50 
Accounts Receivable (Net).. 1,355,503.51 8.25 
Inventories 2,477,321.17 15.07 


$ 5,331,258.70 


+++ +$10,626,259.47 
407,598.22 
2.00 


June 30, 1927 
$ 1,070,666.84 
50,453.46 
1,362,773.99 
2,796,713.87 
$ 5,280,608.16 


$10,546,106.42 
Ss 


Total Current 
Plants and Equipment 
(Net of Depreciation) 
Choral Properties, Inc 
Investments 
Prepaid Expenses 
Deferred Taxes 


cS Eee 
Total 


Capital $16,492,773.62 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts Payable 
Accrued Accounts 
Reserve for Federal Taxes.. 


488,694.90 . $ 526,022.23 
126,557.82 ° 99,650.38 
17,613.29 0 


632,866.01 . $ 

$ 5,500,000.00 
—34,000.00 
850,000.00 
—109,500.00 


$ 6,206,500.00 


Total Current 
First Mortgage Bonds 
Less: In Treasury 
Serial Notes 
Less: In Treasury 


Total Fixed 
Net Worth 
Preferred Stock 
Less: 
Common Stock, 155,000 shares 
Less: In Treasury, 2380.1 shares 


625,672.61 
$ 5,500,000.00 
0 


saaeek wes 


$ 6,500,000.00 


$ 9,000,000.00 
—73,200.00 


$ sieeve 


318,522.13 
149,831.94 
197,810.23 
$ 9,592,964.50 


$16,432,330.51 


318,522.33 
48,578.68 

$ 9,367,101.01 
$16,492,773.62 


Twice Capacity of Any Other Paper Company 

With the recent acquisition of the Moss Point, Mississippi, kraft 
paper mill, the mills of International Paper Company and sub- 
sidiaries now have a capacity when running full of upwards of 
4,500 tons a day, or approximately 1,400,000 tons a year, of paper 
and of pulp available for sale. The recent rapid growth of the 
company is well illustrated by the fact that as recently as 1924 
its total sales of paper and pulp aggregated 434,000 tons. 

The present pulp and paper capacity of the company it is said 
is more than twice that of any other company in the world. The 
paper capacity of the company now includes a great variety of 
grades—news print, rotogravure and other ground wood grades, 
bag paper, kraft and other wrapping papers, sulphite bond and 
high-grade book papers, paper for grocery bags, cement sacks and 
many other purposes, including tissue paper and toweling. The 
pulp capacity of the company includes soda pulp, kraft pulp, and a 
large quantity of bleached sulphite pulp sold to manufacturers of 
rayon and bond papers. 
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fostered the transition from bleach- 
ing powder to Liquid Chlorine 
through the design of safe and effi- 
cient means of Chlorine transporta- 
tion. When tank car shipments were 
required to serve larger consumers, 
Mathieson again was a pioneer with 
the specially constructed Multiple- 
Unit Tank Car. 

Today, Liquid Chlorine has de- 
veloped into an industrial commod- 
ity which is used by the thousands 
of tons every year and which repre- 
sents a capital investment of millions 
of dollars in plant and container 
equipment. And Mathieson, as the 
largest shipper of Liquid Chlorine 
in the world, offers the utmost in 
equipment—from single-unit and 
multiple-unit tank cars to 100 and 150 
Ib. cylinders—for adequately serving 
every class of Chlorine consumer. 
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Chemical Wood Pulp Quality Evaluation’ 


By J. L. A. Macdonald! and G. A. Cramond! 


The evaluation of the quality of chemical wood pulps is of such 
importance to the paper trade that it is somewhat remarkable the 
subject has received so little attention from the industry. It is 
true that the trade has adopted long since a method for the esti- 
mation of moisture in wood pulps, and a considerable amount of 
literature has been published regarding the estimation of the 
bleaching quality of certain grades of chemical pulps, but in this 
latter case, no attempt has been made to develop or adopt a 
standardized method of procedure. 


The present communication is a note dealing with the problem 
of the testing of chemical wood pulps for strength, a term which 
in papermaking contains a wider meaning than the mere word 
would normally convey. 


Strength in its usual sense implies a capacity to resist the appli- 
cation of a force, but when a papermaker talks of the strength 
of a pulp he associates with the word, in his own mind, some- 
thing more than this; he can not help remembering that the heart 
of the mill is the beater, and he goes on to think, consciously or 
otherwise, of the awful blasting and bludgeoning which the fibers 
of his pulps.must receive as they pass through this terrific man- 
made engine; in other words, to the papermaker the “strength 
quality” of a pulp is very closely associated with its behavior dur- 
ing the beating process. 

The ultimate strength of the finished sheet of paper may or 
may not be of importance but true it is, nevertheless, that the 
elusive quality of paper which we call “handle” is intimately asso- 
ciated with the beating process; and is, in part, connected with 
that quality of the constituent pulps which we commonly describe 
by the useful word “strength.” 


It should be needless today to propound an argument favorable 
to the desirability of testing chemical wood pulps for strength, 
but however that may be, there does seem some necessity for 
urging the trade to a more active interest in the development of 
methods for the accurate evaluation of this property; or, more 
briefly, there exists a crying need for the issue by the trade of a 
standard method of testing pulps for strength. At first sight it 
may seem a very simple problem to test wood pulps for strength, 
but we think that a perusal of two highly important papers on 
this subject by R. W. Sindall and by Baker and Jennison respec- 
tively, read before the Technical Section of the Papermakers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1923 (Proceedings Technical Section, P. M. A., Part 1, 


. “Presented before South of Scotland Division of Papermakers’ Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, 
*Markinsch, Fife, Scotland. 
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Vol. IV, 1923, and ditto, Part II, vol. IV, 1924) will serve to 
make it clear that the problem presents certain difficulties. 

Wood pulp as received by the British papermaker is commonly 
in the form of a dry lap or sheet and the obvious and usually 
employed method of testing is to tear a sheet with the fingers and 
so estimate the force required. Such a method breaks down for 
several reasons; in the first place it is not possible to interpret the 
resistance to tearing in terms which can be put down on paper, 
and secondly there is more than a little doubt as to whether the 
“tear” of a sheet of pulp is truly indicative of the strength charac- 
teristic of the pulp when converted into a sheet of paper. After all, 
when we come to think of it, those of you who have seen the 
process of chemical wood pulp manufacture will at once appreciate 
that the pulp is delivered to the wire of the pulp machine in such 
a congested condition that it is quite impossible to imagine that a 
spread or interlacing of fibers can occur sufficiently uniform to 
admit of the production of a really level web of pulp. Sindall, in 
his paper, makes it clear that any attempt to evaluate for strength 
wood pulp as it is received is a vain and useless procedure. 


Numerical Data 


In order to obtain numerical data which can be recorded on 
paper, Sindall applies the well-known “bursting” test (Mullen) to 
the pulp sheet as received, and finds such irregularity that he is 
forced to discard the test as a useful measure of quality. Ascrib- 
ing the reason of this failure to obtain concordant results to the 
uneven felting of the fibers, he proceeds to make sheets of his 
own by hand-mould after a preliminary disintegration in a model 
beater. The results are now more satisfactory, but he finds clear 
evidence of the existence of several other factors which influence 
the behavior of the hand-made sheet, results which have been 
amply confirmed by other investigators (R. S. Hatch, “Determin- 
ing the Strength of Pulps, Report of Committee on Standard 


“Methods of Testing, TAPPI—U. S. A., and E. P. Cameron, “The 


Effect of Pressure on the Strength of Test Sheets,” Pulp and 
Paper Magazine of Canada, February, 1923). 

A point emphasized by Sindall is that the pressure employed 
in the making of the pulp sheet has an outstanding effect on the 
test result finally obtained. An important sentence in Sindall’s 
paper may here be quoted. He says “It is evident that the order 
of merit (strength) of the pulps is only determined properly by 
converting the pulps into sheets of paper under exactly comparable 
conditions.” 

In Sindall’s view, therefore, the issue is clear, and we are in 
full agreement with him. It is absolutely necessary to convert the 
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pulp under test into sheets not only under exactly comparable 
conditions, but it is no less necessary to make the test sheets under 
conditions which are clearly and sharply defined. 

The only practical method of testing pulps for strength is in 
the form of sheets—none will dispute this suggestion—and Baker 
and Jennison carry the argument a stage further (loc. cit.) when 
they describe the sheet-making device commonly known as the 
“Wilen” machine. These authors give a full description of the 
machine in its original for a clear and accurate diagram is part of 
their contribution. This machine in its essentials is now accepted 
as the prototype of laboratory sheet-making instruments, and a 
short description of a modified form is given later in this com- 
munication. 

We should now like to pass back to our original problem, the 
measurement of pulp strength and all that this implies. To obtain 
a measurement of “pulp-strength-quality” we require to make the 
pulp into a uniform sheet, and further in addition to obtaining this 
measurement, we also require to ascertain the behavior of the pulp, 
in regard to strength characteristic, during the beating process. 
As has already been indicated, it is not sufficient for the paper- 
maker to know how strong his pulp is as he receives it; he re- 
quires also to know how the pulp is going to behave when he 
submits it to his beating process—that is, to what extent is it going 
to lose or gain in strength. 

For the moment let us assume that, if we can make a sheet from 
a sample of pulp in any stage of its history, we are able to 
measure its strength. With this assumption let us analyze what 
our requirements may be with regard to the preparation of the 
test sheet. 

If we regard the problem from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual pulp or paper mill it may not be so difficult to devise a 
method of making a sheet of pulp so that test values can be 
obtained showing reasonable agreement, as between test and test, 
where one worker is concerned using the,same method and the 
same appliances. But when we come to extend the experiment 
firstly to different workers, and secondly to different mills and 
laboratories, then unless we have made very careful preparation 
we shall find that our test results are by no means in close agree- 
ment. It is of this “careful preparation” that we wish to speak 
this evening. 

Bearing in mind the desirability of being able to produce a test 
sheet of what may be described as unbeaten pulp, ¢.e., pulp in the 
condition in which it was received, as well as further sheets of 
the same pulp after subjection to regulated beating treatment, we 
are faced with the problem—when does a pulp cease to be un- 
beaten.. To disintegrate a sheet of air-dry pulp sufficiently to 
permit of the production of a level test-sheet must involve some 
degree of “beating,” and the decision, therefore, has to be made 
how far is it permissible to “beat” a pulp and still consider it 
“unbeaten.” 

In parenthesis, here, we would say that it would appear useful 
in practice to have information about the strength of the pulp 
as received for several reasons, chief among which is that such a 
test can be made relatively quickly and is therefore of much im- 
portance as a method of routine control of daily production in 
the paper mill. 

To revert; the suggestion has been put forward that the “beating 
degree” (Schopper-Riegler) can be utilized as a measure of pulp 
condition. That is to say there are those who advocate that the 
raw pulp should be disintegrated, or beaten, until a certain fixed 
small degree of wetness has been attained as measured by the 
Schopper-Riegler. Such a method of standardizing the so-called 
“unbeaten” condition may prove satisfactory, but we are inclined 
to doubt it as we do not think the Schopper-Riegler instrument is 
sufficiently sensitive at low wetnesses, and in any event the read- 
ings of the instrument represent the combined effect of cutting 
and real wetting or hydration, and are therefore open to obvious 
criticism, since two disintegrating appliances may produce the 
same wetness (S. R.) and yet have very different actions upon 
the pulp during the disintegration process. Until the advocate 


of beating to a standard small-wetness S. R. prove their point we 
think it is preferable to standardize the disintegrating instrument 
and the method of using it. 

Once a standard method for the production of an “unbeaten” 
pulp has been adopted, it is not a difficult matter to devise a suit- 
able method for beating the pulp thus obtained under regulated 
conditions, and thus convert it into beaten pulp for evaluation as 
such. Having disintegrated our pulp it is now required to make 
it into a sheet suitable for testing. As already mentioned, pioneer 
work in this direction has been done by Wilen in Canada, and 
in that country as well as in U. S. A. and Europe a number of 
workers have been testing out his machine or slight modifications 
of it. In our own section’s Proceedings, Clark has recently de- 
scribed a method which, though adopting the same principle 
followed by Wilen, shows considerable departure in design from 
that of the Canadian instrument. Our own experience has been 
with a modified Wilen type, but before describing our instrument 
we would like to point out the conditions which require to be 
fulfilled by any suggested sheet making device, and these are 
included in the following statement of what are considered to be 
the requirements of any proposed “standard method” for the test- 
ing of chemical wood pulps for strength. 

The following conditions should be met by any proposed method. 

General 

A. The method should be applicable to all classes of chemical 
wood pulps. 

B. The method should be such that it can be applied to measure- 
ment of the initial strength of all classes of chemical wood pulps, 
and be capable of extension to measurement of “beating quality” 
in terms of strength characteristics. 

C. The method should be applicable to pulps in both moist and 
dry lap conditions (i.e., as commonly received by the British paper- 
maker). 

D. The method must be such that the personal equation is 
reduced to a minimum, so that truly comparable results can be 
obtained by different workers. 

E. The method should be such that the apparatus required can 
be manipulated correctly by anyone of average intelligence and 
ability. 

F. The method should be such that well-known and accepted 
strength testing instruments can be applied. 

Special 

Any proposed method involving the preparation of test sheets 
from chemical wood pulps should satisfy the following require- 
ments :— 

G. Each sheet must be uniform in substance, bulk, look-through 
and finish. 

H. The method must allow of a number of identical test sheets 
being made in any one test or experiment. 

J. Test values obtained on individual sheets must be in reason- 
able agreement. 

K. The average values of tests obtained on individual sheets 
must be in reasonable agreement as between sheet and sheet. 

Note.—lt is anticipated that as experience (experimental) pro- 
gresses it will be possible in paragraphs J. and K. to substitute for 
the words “reasonable agreement” definite tolerances expressed in 
figures. With a view to meeting the above-mentioned conditions 
for the preparation of test sheets from wood pulps, both in the 
beaten and unbeaten states, the following apparatus has been 
used :— 

1. Electrically driven disintegrating propeller and suitable pulp 
container. 

. Electrically driven “pebble mill.” 
. Modified “Wilen” sheet-making machine. 
. Hand operated “ledger” press for couching. 
. Hydraulic high pressure press. 
. Electrically-heated drying cylinder. 
_7. Conditioning chamber. 

The paper then gave brief descriptions of the apparatus and test 

methods employed. 
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TABLE 1 
EASY BLEACHING SULPHITE 


Disintegrated three-quarter hour. 
1 7 


Unbeaten 


3 4 
Burst. Percentage 
Demy wat. variation in col, 3 


Sheet 1 12 9.95 Ibs. 0.2823 + 4.3% 
Dy. 35.17 Ibe. 9 per sq. in, 


9 
9 
8 
9 8.30 0.2485 — 8.2% 
/ 
9 
7 
10 
10 
10 
Sheet 4 11 9.71 0.2751 + 1.66% 
Dy. 35.3 9 
9 
9 
Mean Dmy. wt.34.86 9.45 | eS ee 


Test Results 

Earlier on when dealing with the requirements to be met by 
any method for the preparation of test sheets it was there laid 
down that the sheets must be sufficiently well made to show rea- 
sonable uniformity as between tests on individual sheets and as 
between the average test values obtained for different sheets. 
Examination of the several samples now exhibited will enable 
you to form your own conclusions as to “look-through,” etc. We 
consider the sheets are reasonably satisfactory and some test 
results appended will serve to support this view. 

TABLE 2 


STRONG SULPHITE 
Disintegrated three-quarter hour. 
1 


Unbeaten. 


3 4 
Burst. Percentage 
Mullen Demy wet. variation in col. 3 

11 

11 

11 
Dueri 1 9 10.57 Ibs. 0.5807 — 4.9% 
Dy. 18.03 Ibs. 10 per sq. in. 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 
Sneet Zz 14 11.43 0.6339 + 3.7% 
Dy. 18.03 10 

10 | 

11 

9 

10 

10 
Sheet 3 10 10.0 0.5474 —10.4% 
Dy. 18.27 11 

11 

10 Jj 

14 

11 

11 
Sheet 4 10 12.77 0.6820 +12.9% 
Dy. 18.64 13 

16 

14 
Mean Dmy. wet. 11,18 Owe #83858§=—=—=—=—=—sf eb eetee 

18.24 Ibs, 


The test results quoted refer to bursting strength only; tests 
of tearing and tensile strength have also been made and for the 
most part satisfactory agreement has been obtained. In this short 
Paper we prefer to confine ourselves to examples of the bursting 
test. 

Some test figures obtained for the beaten or beating strength of 
a kra{t pulp are given to indicate what agreement is obtainable in 
this class of pulp as between’ sheet and sheet. After each beating 
Period 4 sheets were tested for bursting strength by Mullen. The 
figures are:—(See Table 3). 
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TABLE 3 
Beating 
Time Demy wt. Average Burst Average Burst Demy Average 
2 hours 26.9 79.2 2.939 
26.13 26.17 84.7 83.1 3.238 3.177 
26.29 83.7 3.183 
25.31 84.7 3.347 


3 hours 


24.68 24.81 86.3 
23.82 83.5 "505 
25.66 81.6 3.172 


4 hours 


5 hours 


6 hours 


5 
28.76 112.7 110.1 3.828 
09.6 


29.40 3.901 
Tt is clear that it is of first importance to prove that using the 
same apparatus and conditions results can be repeated for any 
pulp. We consider that there is no doubt about this and have 
proved the contention many times to our own satisfaction. The 
results of one such test are appended: 
TABLE 4 


Ist Test 2 hrs. beating 3 hrs. beating 4 hrs. beating 
Av. bursting grams Av. bursting grams Av. bursting grams 
per sq. meter per sq. meter per sq. meter 
16.9 20.2 
18.3 19.2 19.7 
15.3 19.3 19.1 
17.1 19.3 19.2 
TIO ase<ccvaes 16.9 19.5 19.5 2 
2nd Test i" $ 
17.3 19.9 19.3 
17.3 19.3 19.3 +f 
17.3 19.6 20.4 
16.4 20.1 18.5 


BM <0 cs eccknee 17.1 i , 19.4 
We claim that our test results have a direct application in the 


mill, since it is our experience that our laboratory findings are 
borne out in practice; we have also had the satisfaction of having 
had our test figures on a hand sample exactly confirmed by similar 
tests on subsequent delivery in bulk—we claim that this is the 
first time this experience has been put on record in Great Britain. 

The matter of testing pulps for strength is a much more difficult 
one than it would appear at first sight, but we see no reason to 
doubt that anything but benefit can accrue to mills and to the trade 
generally if the strength testing of pulps can be raised to a level 
at least something above that which presently obtains. Progress, 
however, should not be left to the efforts of the few or it will be 
slow. If British mills will come forward with a fair measure of 
support there is no reason why we should not contribute substan- 
tially towards the development of a universal method for testing 
wood pulps for strength. To do so will be to our advantage. 

Rough and ready methods of testing for strength quality are 
worthless. Using apparatus such as that described it is possible to 
make test sheets from dry lap pulp which give test figures suffi- 
ciently uniform to warrant their application to purposes of mill 
control. 

It is eminently desirable that a strength testing method should be 
standardized by the Technical Section, but it is evident that this 
cannot be accomplished without the adequate support and co- 
operation of a representative number of mills; as yet even the 
proof that results can be duplicated in unassociated laboratories: 
is lacking. 

The authors take the view that every effort should be made by 
the Technical Section P. M. A. to ensure that any standard 
method adopted should fall, as far as possible, into line with any 
existing methods which are operated by or have the approval of 
the appropriate Technical Associations of all other pulp using or 
pulp-producing countries of the world. 

The authors desire to express their thanks. to Messrs. Tullis, 
Russell and Co., Ltd., Markinsch, Fife, Scotland, in whose labora- 
tories the work described was carried out, for permission to pub- 
lish these results. They also desire to thank Mr. Cameron, who 
gave generous assistance in the practical work. 
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= Steam Consumption in Digesters 


—-> 
——— 


The digester is undoubtedly one of the most important pieces of 
apparatus in the preparation of cellulose or of rag pulp, and it is 
therefore interesting to study its operation by calculating its steam 
consumption and thermal efficiency. The digester or boiler is 
essentially a closed, high-temperature container in which wood or 
straw is subjected to the delignifying action of a suitable liquor, 
or in which rags are merely cleaned and defibered by the action 
of an alkaline solution on the fatty materials which soil them. 

The walls of the digester must be resistant to the action of the 
liquor used, and moreover their heat conductivity must be as low 
as possible to reduce heat losses. 

Rag boilers and digesters in which cellulosic materials are 
treated with alkaline liquors do not require any inside lining, as 
iron is not attacked by alkalies, while a lining of acid-resisting 
brick or lead is necessary when disincrusting is carried out with 
acid liquors. As to lagging to prevent heat losses, this is of the 
utmost importance for all digesters, as we shall prove later on. 

In order that the reactions may proceed at a sufficiently rapid 
rate the contents of the digester are raised to a temperature vary- 
ing from 120 degrees C. to 175 degrees C. according to the nature 
of the material being treated and the quality of product desired, 
the higher temperatures being used for the production of cellulose 
and the lower ones for the cleaning and defibering of rags. Heat 
is introduced in the form of steam generated in the boiler plant 
and conveyed to the digester house or rag boiling room in lagged 
pipes. It is generally used at a pressure of from 3 to 10 atmos- 
pheres. 

Calculation of Steam Requirements 

The quantity of steam required for cooking is calculated as 
follows: 

1) The amount of liquor required and the time and temperature 
of cooking are first determined by means of laboratory tests or 
from experimental data. 

2) From these data a cooking curve is constructed with the 
time as abscissae and the temperatures as ordinates. It should be 
noted that we consider only the temperatures, and not the pres- 
sures, because the latter exerts a much smaller influence on the 
rate of the reaction than the temperature. Moreover, the pressure 
can easily be obtained from the temperature. 

3) From the cooking curve the amount of steam required is 
calculated approximately from thermic principles. This gives 
what may be called the “effective theoretical steam consumption.” 
This figure is of interest in calculating the steam cost of the cook 
and also for purposes of comparison with the steam consumption 
actually found in practice, as it furnishes the means of checking 
the actual thermal efficiency of the digester and of detecting losses 
or waste of heat. 

From these observations we can deduce the true thermal effi- 
ciency of the digester. In this connection we shall not go into 
Lassberg’s theories but shall retain of them merely a simplification 
giving the actual efficiency of the digester, nb, this efficiency being 
the ratio of the heat theoretically required to effect a given reaction 
in a predetermined length of time to the quantity of heat actually 
supplied to the digester by the steam: 


Ct (Heat theoretically required) 


c (Heat actually consumed) 


The heat theoretically. required for a given cook, which must 
not be confused with the “effective theoretical steam consumption,” 
is calculated by considering the number of calories required to 
bring the cellulosic material and the liquor to the maximum tem- 
perature of the cooking curve, whereas the effective theoretical 
steam consumption is the sum of the heat theoretically required 


Translated from Le Papier xxx, 1291-1296, December, 1927, by A. Papineau- 
Couture. 
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and of the steam which must be added to compensate for heat 
losses. 

The vaiue of this efficiency naturally rises as the time of cooking 
is shortened because the amount of heat theoretically required 
remains constant irrespective of the time of cooking, while the 
effective heat consumption detreases with the time of cooking; 
the fraction representing the efficiency thus increases in value since 
the numerator remains constant and the denominator decreases 
concurrently with ‘the time of cooking. The highest efficiency in 
the following table is found in the case of straw boilers, because 
the time of cooking is relatively short and the temperature is not 


very high. The value of nb is as follows: 
Unlagged rag boilers 
Lagged rag boilers 
Straw boilers 
Sulphite digesters 


In order to improve this efficiency efforts should be made to 
reduce heat losses to a minimum, such as: designing the digester 
so that it will have the lowest possible radiating surface in pro- 
portion to its volume, lagging the digester, emptying and charging 
the digester as rapidly as possible so as to utilize some of the heat 
remaining in the digester from the previous cook. Naturally, the 
value of nb can never be made equal to unity, as there are in- 
evitable heat losses during the cook; and though improvements 
in technic will doubtless reduce these losses, they will never be 
completely eliminated. 

It is interesting to see how the effective theoretical steam con- 
sumption per kilo of pulp can be calculated when the nature of 
the process and dimensions of the digester are known. This cal- 
culation is of value in determining the maximum thermal efficiency 
of the equipment as well as for predicting the cost of cooking. 
After the equipment has been installed the actual steam consump- 
tion is measured, and the value of nb is calculated and compared 
with the value for other installations so as to find out how it can 
be improved. 

Amount of Heat Required for Cooking 

The quantity of heat C required for cooking is obtained as 

follows: 


. . C=Ce+ Ca + Cp + Ca (1) 
in which: 

Ce = heat theoretically required to raise the raw material and the liquor to 
the maximum cooking temperature; 


Ca = heat required to raise the moisture content of the rags to the maximum 
temperature and evaporate it; 


Cp = heat requir to bring the digester to the maximum temperature; 
Ca = heat lost by radiation, conduction and convection. 


Determination of C: 
We have 


r ‘ Ce = QmCm(tm — ti) + QtCu(tm — tr) 
in which: 


8: = oven-dry weight of the cellulosic material; 
L = weight of liquor; 
m = mean specific heat of the cellulosic material; 

Cu = mean specific heat of the liquor; 

ti = initial temperature of the raw material; 

te = initial temperature of the liquor; 

tm = maximum cooking temperature. 

Note—In order to obviate the tedious determinations required 
to obtain Cx we prefer to take it as being the sum of the amount of 
heat required to increase the temperature of the water in the liquor 
on the one hand, and the amount of heat required to raise the 
temperature of the reagents dissolved or suspended in the liquor, 
on the other. This is the procedure we adopted in the examples 
given hereafter. 

Determination of C. 

We have: 


in which 
qm = weight of the moisture content of the raw material. 
Determination of C, 


Cp is given by the formula: 


7 Cp = QaCa(tma — ta) + QvCr(tms — to) [C)) 
This represents the amount of heat required to raise the tem- 


Ca = qm(tm — ti) 
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perature of the walls of the digester, and it has as many terms as 
there are layers to the walls: 


Q. = weight of layer a; 

Cx = specific heat of the layer a; 

tma == average maximum temperature of layer a during cooking; 
ta = average initial temperature of layer a. 


Determination of Ca 


Let us consider now the last term of equation (1), which repre- 
sents the amount of heat given up by the digester to the sur- 
rounding medium. In the cooking curve three distinct periods 
should be considered: the heating up period, the time at maximum 
temperature, and the cooling period. 

The heating up period may be defined as the one during which 
the amount of heat supplied to the digester in unit time is greater 
than the amount transmitted by the digester to the surrounding 
medium. The period at maximum temperature or of thermal 
equilibrium is the one during which the amount of heat supplied 
to the digester in unit time is equal to the amount transmitted by 
the digester to the surrounding medium; while during the cooling 
period more heat is lost by the digester to the surrounding medium 
than is supplied to the digester. These three periods should be 
indicated on the curve, and by integrating the value of Ca may be 
found. 

More simply, an approximation sufficient for practical purposes 
may be obtained by assuming that the phenomenon takes place at 
constant temperature, and for this purpose we take the maximum 
temperatures indicated on the curves. 

In that case we have: 

Ca = F.K.d(tm — te) (5) 
in which: 

tm = maximum cooking temperature; 

te = temperature of the surrounding medium; 

d= time of cooking; 


K = mean heat transmission coefficient; 
F = surface of the digester. 


Value of the Coefficient K 


The coefficient K represents the amount of heat lost per hour per 
square meter of digester surface per degree C. difference in tem- 
perature between the inside and outside of the digester. It is given 
by the formula: 


1 
+— (6) 
. . om 
in which: 


@ = coefficient of heat transmission between the digester and the liquor 
(number of calories per hour, per square meter, per degree C. transmitted 
_— the inside of the digester to the internal surface of the digester shell); 

1 
: each of these fractions is the ratio of the thickness 

‘ 2 
of one layer of the digester wall to its heat conductivity. 
as many terms as there are layers in the digester walls; 

a = coefficient of heat transmission from the outer surface of the digester 
shell to the surrounding medium. 

This coefficient a is itself given by the expression: 

@ = aL + ac + ai 


There are naturally 


in which: 
au = coefficient of heat transmission through conduction; 
ac= coefficient of heat transmission by convection; 
ai = coefficient of heat transmission by radiation. 
Furthermore, we have: EE 
\ au + ac = 2.2Vtte —te 
in which: 
tte = temperature of the external surface of the digester; 
te = temperature of the surrounding medium. 
We also have: 
ai = 0C 
where 


273 + te). 
c= 100 


273 + te)* 
100 ) 


tre + te 
while the radiation coefficient C is given by the formula: 


in which: 

"e = radiation coefficient of the metal shell of the digester; 
‘= radiation coefficient of the digester lining; 
Ca = radiation coefficient of an absolutely black body = 4.7. 


Application 


We shall now apply these formulas to a concrete example 
show the value of lagging in the case of an ordinary rag boiler. 
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Raw material—cotton rags. 

Cooking conditions—maximum temperature 151.1 degree C., time 
of cooking 12 hours. 

Diameter of spherical digester—2.50 meters. 

Capacity of digester—8.150 cubic meters. 

Alkali—(soda ash) sh kilos as a tenper cent solution = 120 
liters of liquor. 

Lime—130 kilos in the form of a 5 per cent milk of lime = 
2,600 liters of liquor. 

Total liquor—2,720 liters. 

Rags—1,250 kilos, 90 per cent dry, containing 1,125 kilos of 
oven-dry material. 

Moisture content of the rags—125 kilos. 

Initial temperature of the liquor and rags—15 degrees C. 

Atmospheric temperature—20 degrees C. 

We have 

Ce = Ce + Ct 

in which Ce is the amount of heat required to bring the rags up to 
cooking temperature and Cx is the amount of heat required to bring 
the liquor up to cooking temperature. We shall take the specific 
heat of the rags as 0.32, that of the lime as 0.19, and that of a 10 
per cent soda solution as 0.89. 

Whence 


Ce = 1125 X 0.32(151.1 — 15) = 49,000 calories. 
= = (130 X 0.19) + 2600 + (120 X 0.89)] X (151.1 — 15) = 372,000 
calories. 


Ce = 49,000 + 372,000 = 421,000 calories. 
Cs is calculated according to formula (3), which gives 
Ca = 125 X (151.1 — 15) = 17,000 calories. ae M 
As regards the calculation of Cp and Ca, we shall distinguish 
two different cases according as to whether the boiler is or is not 
lagged. 
Unlagged Iron Boiler 


Cp is calculated according to formula (4), which presupposes a 
knowledge of the average temperature of the boiler shell. This 
is obtained by finding the mean temperature of the internal and 
external surfaces of the shell. Let 


te: = temperature of the internal surface, 
tre = temperature of the external surface. 
They are found from the equations: 


tei = tm — — (tm — te’) 
tre = te + — (tm — te) 


The direct mathematical solution of the problem would lead to 
rather complicated equations because the value of a; is a function 
of both te: and tre.: It is therefore preferable to proceed by suc- 
cessive approximations which, after experimental tests, gave us 
the following values: 


from which we obtain: 
tri 
tre 
so that the mean temperature of the boiler shell is 
150.7 + 150 
-—————- = _ 150.35° 


As to the weight of the boiler, supposing it has an internal 
diameter of 2.50 meters and walls 12 mm. thick, the weight of iron 
will be 1,840 kilos, or, say, 2,000 kilos to allow for fittings in con- 
tact with the boiler which also absorb some heat. 

Hence, taking 0.115 as the specific heat of the sheet iron and 


‘assuming that the initial temperature of the shell is 40 degrees C., 


we have: 
Cp = 2000 x 0.115(150.35 — 40) = 26,300 calories. t 
Ca is calculated according to formula (5). In this case the 


surface F is 19.63 square meters, and the other values are known, 
so that we have: 
Ca = 19.63 X 15.02 X 12(151.1 — 20) = 461,000 calories. 


Lagged Boiler 
If the boiler is lagged with a layer of kieselguhr 0.025 meter 
(about 1 inch) thick, in order to obtain Ca and Cp we must first 
calculate: 
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tri = temperature of the internal iron surface; 
tte = temperature of the outer surface of the ing; 
‘’ tem = temperature of the contact surface of the iron ‘and lagging. 
*. These values are given by the following formulas, where in 


each case sub-1 refers to the iron shell and sub-2 to the layer of 
lagging. 
1 
ti = 


As a result of various calculations and experiments, we finally 
arrived at the following values: 
a = 5000 


1 
— = 0.00024 
Ay 
K = 2:5¢ 
tre = 53° 


te: = 151° 
tem = 150° 


and the mean temperature of the lagging is 


150 + 53 
= 102°C. 


Taking the weight of the shell proper as 1,840 kilos, because the 


heating of adjacent fittings is almost negligible in this case, and 
taking the weight of the lagging as about 200 kilos, we have: 
Cp = Cp’ + Cp” = 1840(150.5 — 45)0.115 + 200(102 — 40)0.18 
= 24,436 calories. 
Ca is again calculated according to formula (5). Surface F in 


this case is equal to 20.4 square meters. We therefore have: 
Ca = 20.4 X 2.54 X 12(151.1 — 20) = 81,600 calories. 
Comparison of Heat and Steam Consumption of Lagged and 
Unlagged Boilers 
Lagged Boiler 
421,000 calories 


Unlagged Boiler 
$21,000 calories 
00 


17, 


24,450 
81,600 


925,000 544,050 
421,000 421,000 
925,300 544,050 


925,000 544,050 
Calories per kg. oven-dry rags ——_ 


saturated steam at a 823 


Consumption of z 
capable of giving up ry = 1.63 kg. 


pressure of 5 atm., 
505 calories per kg. 


Steam consumption per kg. of air-dry rags 


1.05 kg, 


It is thus seen that the saving is considerable, especially when 
we consider the low cost of kieselguhr and the ease of its appli- 
cation. 


1.63 
-— = 1.81 kg. —= 
0.90 


Basic Colors for Dyeing Paper 


By Fred. Grove-Palmer, A. I. C. 


At the time wood pulp came into wide use the methods used 
in dyeing papers also underwent a change. The actual date of 
the introduction of woodpulp for the manufacture of paper on a 
commercial scale appears to be about 1866, so some authorities 
place it a little earlier than that, and the world, the dyeing-world, 
that is, was still standing in wonderment at the newly invented 
Aniline or synthetic dyestuffs that had reached the market during 
the years 1856 to 1860. The removal of the English excise duty 
from paper in 1869 had a strongly repercussive effect upon the 
paper trade of the whole world and it opened up fresh markets for 
the makers in many parts of North America. The requirements of 
paper increased tremendously and as a consequence the business of 
getting dyes that were suitable for coloring the many new kinds 
of papers that were brought into being became a matter of grave 
concern with the manufacturers. 

Once more, since the war, there has been a sort of revolution 
brought about, this time by the increase of domestic dyes made to 
counteract the stigma that was implied upon the scientific brains 
of the country by the virtual monopoly held up to within the last 
fifteen years by the Germans. The outcome of this endeavor has 
been the production of coloring matters that are at least as good 
as the others and, it may be said, without undue boasting, in many 
cases even better. 

Coloring materials that are intended for use in the tinting of 
papers of various grades should be chosen with considerable care, 
for there are a number of details that should be thought out and 
duly weighed if the poor results are to be avoided. The considera- 
tion that is, perhaps, most important of all and which will have 
the greatest influence upon the selection of dye, is: the use to 
which the paper is to be put. For it is very evident that a color 
which may be eminently suitable for the linings of books or candy- 
boxes will not of necessity be of the faintest use if employed in 
the production of highest grade wall papers. 


Non Uniform Results 
There is also the fact that a color will not yield the same shade 
on all kinds of pulp, a point that can easily be proven by making 
experimental dyeings on, say, rag, bleached sulphite, kraft, un- 
bleached sulphite and a mixture of unbleached sulphite and ground 
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wood. A Basic Brown BR, to quote one instance will give five 
quite different shades on those various pulp stocks. In addition 
to this it has often been shown that the same dye in the same 
quantity will give different shades on two batches of what is 
ostensibly pulp of the same composition. Of course, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to guarantee that two batches will have the same 
composition as there are so many chances for variations to occur, 
as for example in the use of different quantities of the woods that 
may be used in the first stages of the manufacture. 

It naturally arises from the consideration of the points that it 
is very necessary when the orders are to match up to a shade 
that the testing shall be done upon part of the actual batch of 
stock that is to be used for filling. It is not good practice for the 
paper-dyer to pick his shade from the manufacturer's pattern card, 
and then grumble that his result is different; it is bound to be. 
There are many possible ways in which differences can arise and 
some of them are certain to be met every time. 

Desirability of Basic Colors 

There are six different classes of dyestuffs that are in general 
use in the paper trade, some are not very important; three of them 
occupy a big position in the interests of the trade and among them, 
the basic colors hold an important position. The call for these 
dyes is greatest when the business demands extreme brilliance of 
color, enhanced tinctorial efficiency and cheapness. Those are 
three requisites that are common enough and to them the basic 
dyes will stand up, although it is not claimed for them that they 
are in any way good as regards fastness to washing and they are 
fugitive when exposed to sunlight. 

There is a very considerable usage of basic colors amongst 
makers of wrappings, cheap wall-papers, leatherboard, boxboard, 
news and kraft; they are also in great demand for fancy colored 
sheets, their high tinctorial and staining power making them espe- 
cially useful for such applications. 

Technique of Adding Color 

The dyeing may be done in the beater before or after the sizing 
has been added; this is the most usual method of application. It 
is also possible to obtain very good results by dipping paper in 
the majority of basic colors. 
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A typical formula is as follows: To every one hundred and 
twenty gallons of pulp in the beater which is generally run to 
contain five per cent of dry stock, is added ten gallons of resin 


soap. This is made up by boiling two pounds of colophony rosin 


with sufficient sodium carbonate crystals to entirely saponify it. 


When that has been put in there is a further addition of four and 
three quarter gallons of a solution of alum containing half a pound 
in one gallon and a quarter. Aluminum sulphate may be substi- 


tuted for alum, and some makers prefer to add half the quantity 
of alum before they put in the rosin soap and follow this with 


the remaining half of the alum. When the process is carried on 
in what may be termed the usual way there is a precipitation of 
aluminium resinate on to the cellulose fibers, and when this has 
taken place the dye is put in. 


Preparing the Color Solution 


The coloring matter should always be very carefully dissolved. 
Too often, in the course of investigations and inquiries, it has been 
found that the customer has unjustifiable cause for complaint 
largely because of careless addition of the dye to the pulp in the 
beater. The greater number of the basic dyes will produce mottling 


very easily, and if undissolved particles of the color are allowed to 


enter the beater, their affinity for the fiber is so great that a small 
area is much more deeply stained than the rest and this may not 
be evenly distributed through the batch, consequently, deeply 
colored patches may be found in the finished sheet. 


The proper method of dissolving the dyestuff, as is set down by 
leading manufacturers and technicians, is as follows: The powder 


is mixed to a paste with cold water and then hot, but not boiling 
water is stirred in. This solution is strained through fine muslin 
into a pail and any specks of dye that are found remaining on the 
cloth are dissolved by pouring boiling water over them, unless the 
maker has notified that the dye is unstable in water above 160 deg. 
F. as some of them are. The reason for adopting these precau- 
tions is that when boiling water is poured straight onto a quan- 
tity of dyepowder at the bottom of the pail there is a strong ten- 
dency for it to get balled up. When this occurs it takes consider- 
able time and much stirring to get it properly into solution. When 
the color has been completely dissolved it is added in several parts 
to the contents of the beater. 

Another precaution that must be taken to prevent waste of color 
is to insure that there be no excess of alum in the beater. This 
salt has an acid reaction and will therefore cause a certain amount 
of stripping of the color which produces colored backwaters, and 
hence loss of dye. 


Fasteners Aided by Tannin 

When the call is for light shades such as require anything from 
0.25 per cent up to 0.5 per cent of the dyestuff, based upon the 
dry weight of the paper stock the basic dyes are quite fairly fast 
to light and water, even with unsized papers. It will not, however, 
be safe to use them for high grade wall-papers, poster work or 
book-covers. The fastness of full and mid shades on unsized 
papers may be greatly increased by the addition of about 0.1 per 
cent of some form of tannin. The extract of sumach is largely 
favored in the paper industry although better results are obtained 
by the use of commercial tannic acid. This is, however, rather 
more expensive, though the quantity required is so small that the 
question of price is not of very great moment. Apart from its 
value in increasing the general fastness of the color, the effect 
of tannin being to aid in the exhaustion of the bath, it also has 
another effect, namely, to reduce the absorptiveness of the paper 
by reason of its astringent quality. It is therefore inadvisable to 
make use of it when coloring blottings and other papers in which 
absorption is a quality desired. 

The textile industry uses a very large number of colored paper 
pirns; these are sized, and it is essential that there shall be no 
trace of bleeding, for the yarn that is wound on to the pirns is 
frequently humidified in the course of the work in the weaving- 
rooms, and should there be any transferrence of color to the cotton 
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or silk, great trouble might arise. Some paper makers find that 
by adding tannin to these papers gives the degree of color fastness 
desired. 

In making mixtures of sulphite pulp and ground wood pulp, 


there is often a tendency towards the production of mottled effects 
because one of these pulps has a greater affinity for the basic dyes 
than the other. Which of the two is the culprit is not easy to 
state definitely for whatever may be the particular views of the 


men who study the subject practically, they will find that recog- 


nized authorities are often opposed to each other on this point. 
One well-known practitioner states quite certainly that the ground 
wood fibers are more intensely colored than the rest, and another 
of equal weight announces that ground wood dyes less readily 
than sulphite pulp unless it has been exceptionally finely ground 


in the beater. When a difficulty of this order arises the quick way 


out is to use a different class of dye with which the mottling effect 


does not take place. 
Suitable Dyestuffs 
In the following list of suitable dyestuffs for paper belonging 
to the basic classification those marked (A) are of American 


manufacture; those with (I) are imported; the rest are obtain- 
able from either source. 


Auramine O 
Chrysoidine 
Bismark Brown 
Safranine 
Rhodamines 
Magenta (I) 
Fuchsine NB (A) 

The above list, of course, makes no pretense at being more than 
a very brief indication of the distribution of suitable basic dyes 
for the coloring of paper stock. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that in many cases in which 
other classes of dyes must be used in order to produce colors of 
greater fastness, if a brighter shade is required a corresponding 
basic dye may be used for the final dyeing. When this is done, the 
first dyebath will need to be thoroughly exhausted before the basic 
color is put into the beater. 


Basic Blue (1) 
Victoria Blue 
Methylene Blue 
Victoria Green (A) 


Kraft Brown 
Basic Black A extra (I) 


District of Columbia Paper Co. TAPPI Member. 

The District of Columbia Paper Company, operating the only 
paper mill in Washington, D. C., has just become a corporate 
member of the Technical Association. This company has earned 
an enviable reputation in the paper industry as a manufacturer of 
colored specialties. In addition to making the paper the D. of C. 
Paper Company colors, embosses and prints the designs required 
by the purchaser. To do this successfully it is necessary to main- 
tain an expert staff of artists, engravers and printing house crafts- 
men. The well known “Artillery Blotting” paper is one of the 
mill products. Other papers made include box cover, index bris- 
tol and deckle edge book. The District of Columbia Paper Com- 
pany is one of the few companies that manufacture soda pulp 
from conifers. The company has been represented in the Tech- 
nical Association by D. A. Smith, H. R. Harrigan and J. M. 
Krauss. Mr. Smith, vice president, has been a member of TAPPI 
from its inception. 


Dr. Joachim Goes to Container Corporation 

Dr. Herman L. Joachim, technical director of the Central 
Paper Company of Muskegon, Mich., has resigned this posi- 
tion to join the technical staff of the Container Corporation 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Joachim is chairman of the TAPPI Committee on Cor- 
rosion and Waste Problems and has been working enthusi- 
astically to get this important part of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry work under way. He 
has also been a valuable member of the Committees on Sul- 
phate Pulp and Training for the Industry. 
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“United States Patents on Paper Making 


Issued From April to June, 1928 


Prepared by Clarence J. West, Chairman, Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography 


David Gestetner, as- 
mdon, England. 

(Stencil sheet.) 
paper-making machine. 
Mosinee, Wis. (Cl. 92-43.) 

(Vat for the cylinder mold.) 

Stencil sheet. Shinjiro Horii, Kanda- 

Tokyo, Japan. (Cl. 41-38.6.) Apr. 3, 1928. 

1,664,801. ae. box. John Warren Vedeer, 
assignor to Rice, Barton, and Fales, Inc., Worces- 
ter, Mass. (Cl. 92-51.) Apr. 3, 1928. 

1,664,837. Plaster board. Joseph Strand, as- 
signor to Klinch Lath Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Cl. 72-124.) Apr. 3, 1928. 

1,664,996. Centrifugal pulp screen. George F. 
Shevlin, assignor to George F. Shevlin & Sons, 
Glen Falls, N. Y. (Cl. 92-34.) Apr. 3, 1928. 

1,665,168. Wall board. Edwin L. Gustafson, 
assignor to United States Gypsum Company. (Cl. 
154-45.9.) Apr. 3, 1928. 

1,665,425. Method and apparatus for regulating 
the consistency of pulp stock and the like. Charles 
R. van de Carr, Jr., Quebec, Camada. (Cl. 92-46.) 
Apr. 10, 1928. 

1,665,576. Bag of paper or other flexible ma- 
terial. Carl A. Witham, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Cl. 229-53.) Apr. 10, 1928. 

1,665,580. Manufacture of stencil sheet. Alex 
Brooking Davis, assignor to A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, Ill. (Cl. 41-38.6.) Apr. 10, 1928. 

1,665,611. Method of and apparatus for making 
gummed paper. William Henry Smith and Albert 
Stewart Webster, assignors to American Bank 
Note Company, New York City. (Cl. 91-55.) Apr. 


10, 1928. 

1,665,614. Paper-making machine. Charles W. 
Valentine, assignor to The Bagley and Sewall 
(Cl. 34-4.) Apr. 10, 


Company, Watertown, N. Y. 
1928. (Drying roll.) 

1,665,644. Cutting mechanism for pulp and like 
machines. Charles W. Sponsel, assignor to Case 
and Marshall, Incorporated, Hartford, Conn. (Cl. 
92-67.) Apr. 10, 1928. 

1,665,834. Mechanism for cutting paper shell 
blanks from continuous rolls of paper. William 
T. Ayer, assignor to Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. (Cl. 164-68.) Apr. 10, 1928. 

1,666,029. Imprinting device. Daniel D. Mad- 
den, Portland, Ore. (Cl. 8-19.) Apr. 10, 1928. 
(Means for imprinting on paper a plurality of 
tones with one dye.) 

1,666,030. Imprinted paper. Daniel D. Mad- 
den, Portland, Ore. (Cl. 41-26.) Apr. 10, 1928. 

1,666,031. Process of producing imprinted paper 
Daniel D. Madden, assignor to Pacific Northwest 
Paper Mills, Inc., Portland, Ore. (Cl. 8-5.) Apr. 
10, 1928. 

1,666,034. Indicator for automatic slowness 
testers. Milton Schur, assignor to Brown 
geal Berlin, N. H. (Cl. 92-38.) Apr. 10, 


1,666,035. Machine for use in making boxes. 
Charles J. Westin, assignor to Wirebounds Patents 
Company. (Cl. 1-8.2.) Apr. 10, 1928. 

1,666,472. Paper-making machine. Christian 
Seybold, Duren, and Josef Boltersdorf, Kreuzau, 

uren, Germany. (Cl. 92-47.) Apr. 17, 
(Suction roll and sieve.) 

1,666,214. Method of coating cores. John Shir- 
ley Little, assignor to Western Electric Company, 
Incorporated, New York City. (Cl. 92-41.) Apr. 
17, 1928. 

1,666,587. Beating engine. Reinhold M. Wen- 

% Stockholm, Sweden. (Cl. 92-22.) Apr. 17, 


1,666,687. Paperboard-cutting machine. Charles 
Everett Colgrove, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. (Cl. 
164-43). Apr. 17,, 1928. 

1,666,696. Process for utilization of lignin. 
Robert Griessbach and Julius Eisele, assignors to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, Germany. (Cl. 260-137.) Apr. 17, 
1928. (The material is extracted with an halogen 
containing solvent.) 

1,667,292. Machine for making elastic r. 
William A. Lorenz, assignor to The Otaka Pabric 
Company, Hartford, Conn. (Cl. 92-69.) Apr. 24, 
1928. (Crinkling paper webs.) 

1,667,516. Recording device for pai machines. 
Charles J. Guenther, assignor to Stickle Steam 
Specialties Company, Indianapolis, Ind. (Cl. 234-1.) 
Apr. 28, 1928. (Device for recording the tautness 
of the sheet of paper during its manufacture.) 

1,667,691. Proofed paper. James Reid, assignor 
to The Scutan Company. (Cl. 91-70.) Apr. 28, 
1928. (Method of adding bituminous proofing 


material.) 
1,667,755. Flow-evener roll for paper-making 
machines. Charles W. Valentine, assignor to The 
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Bagley and Sewall Company, Watertown, N. Y. 
(Cl. 92-44.) May 1, 1928. (Device for head- 
boxes of paper making machines.) 

1,667,853. Paper backing and process of coating 
the same. Gerhardt E, Grimm, assignor to West- 
field River Paper Company, Russell, Mass. (Cl. 
91-68.) May 1, 1928. (Paper having a coating 
of a hard resin, a soft resin and a vegetable oil.) 

1,667,854. Rubber-sheet material for manufac- 
turing. Gerhardt E. Grimm, assignor to Westfield 
River Paper Company, Russell, Mass. (Cl. 91-68.) 
May 1, 1928. (Thick film of soft rubber on a 
backing of paper surfaced with a smooth uniform, 
even coating of a soluble silicate, dextrin and 
glycerol.) y 

1,667,969. Wood splitter. Otto Reuben Guderian, 
Dundurn. Saskatchewan, Canada. (Cl. 144-198.) 

Elie W. Labombarde, 


(Cl. 229-33.) May 1, 1928. 
Barking drum. Peder Pederson 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. (Cl. 
- May 1, 1928. 

1,668,044. Method of making bags. Herman 
Burgsdorf, assignor to The Frank A. Rolling Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. (Cl. 93-35.) May 
1, 1928. 

1,668,135. Folding rolls for paper-folding ma- 
chines. Henry A. Wise Wood, assignor to Wood 
Newspaper Machinery Corporation, New York 
City. (Cl. 101-420.) May 1, 1920. 

1,668,141. Apparatus for producing and feed- 

ing paper pulp. Ralph Swan Clarke, assignor to 
Bird Machine Company. (Cl. 92-36.) May 1, 
1928. 
1,668,349. Paper article and method of manu- 
facture. Ewald G. Baum, assignor to American 
Seal-Kap Corporation, Natick, Mass. (Cl. 18-56. 
May 1, 1928. 

1,668,372. Tension envelope. Charles P. 
Kleebauer and Robert M. Lackey, assignors to 
Cohoes Envelope Co., Cohoes, N. Y. (Cl. 229-77.) 
May 1, 1928. 

1,668,446. 
pulp. 
Manufacturing Co., Ancortes, Wash. 


Process of shredding and drying 
Ossian Anderson, assignor to Fidalgo Pulp 
(Cl. 34-24.) 


Paper bag. Adelmer M. Bates and 
Albert Krasa, assignors to Bates Valve Bag Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Ill. (Cl. 229-62.) May 8, 1928. 

1,668,549. Folding box. Luther P. Brown, 
assignor to Lion Carton Company, Inc., Red Lion, 
Pa. (Cl. 229-29.) May 8, 1928. 

1,668,579. Rotary screen. Joseph A. White, 
assignor to The Moore and White Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Cl. 92-36.) May 8, 1928. 

1,668,593. Paper-finish tester. Charles H. P. 
Jones, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. (Cl. 
265-10.) May 8, 1928. 

1,668,874. Duplex envelope. David W. Snyder, 
Chicago, Ill. (Cl. 229-72.) May 8, 1928. 

1,668,961. Paper-mill sludge composition. Au- 
gust E. Hansen and Albert C. Ruger, New York 
City and Wollaston, Mass. (Cl. 06-23.) May 8, 
1928. (Use of paper mill sludge in a plastic com- 
position.) 

1,668,985. Envelope. Lowe E. Simpson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. (Cl. 229-72.) May 8, 1928. 

1,669,011. Laminated paper machine. Irving 

Newcomer, assignor to The Consolidated Paper 
Company, Monroe, Mich. (Cl. 92-42.) May 8, 
192 


1,669,012. Drier. Otto Nordstrém, Sundsvall, 
Sweden. (Cl. 34-34.) May 8, 1928. 

1,669,029. Apparatus for screening pulp and the 
like. Rudolf Ernst Wagner, Karlstad, Sweden. 
(Cl. 92-34.) May 8, 1928. 

1,669,234. Process and apparatus for treating 
fibrous materials for pulping purposes. Thomas 
L. Dunbar, assignor to Chemipulp Process, In- 
corporated, Jefferson County, N. Y. (Cl. 92-7.) 
May 8, 1928. (Process of chemically digesting 
fibrous material while introducing steam into the 
same, permitting the steam to condense and mix 
with the liquor used for digesting purposes.) 

1,669,307. Feeding mechanism. Erik Sill, as- 
signor to Aktiebolaget A. Ekstréms Maskinaffar, 
Stockholm, Sweden. (Cl. 92-46.) May 8, 1928. 

1,669,412. Stock-consistency regulator for paper 
machines. Mathias de Zurik, Sartell, Minn. (Cl. 
92-46.) May 15, 1928. 

1,669,426. Method of producing articles from 
fibrous-pulp material. George E. Shaw, Chicago, 
Ill. (Cl. 92-59.) May 15, 1928. 

1,669,429. Method and machine for making 
vulcanized fiber. George W. Temple, Flushing, 
N. Y. (Cl. 154-34.) May 15, 1928. 

1,669,454. Cardboard box. Francis Robert Close, 
assignor to The Duncan Lithographing Company, 


Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. (Cl. 229. 
39.) May 15, 1928 


1,669,713. ‘Apparatus for making paper tubes. 


Carl G. Kronmiller, assignor to Bates Valve Bag 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. (Cl. 93-20.) May 15, 
928 


1928. 

1,669,750. Envelope. Gust Harmouth, Yale, 
Okla. (Cl. 229-84.) May 15, 1928 

1,669,774. Paper-drying machine. Michael J. 
O'Malley, Chicago, Ill, (Cl. 34-4.) May 15, 1928. 

1,669,885. Method and mechanism for marking 
and finishing paper. Stuart W. Webb and Albert 
Allen, assignors to Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. (Cl. 101-23.) my | 15, 1928. 
(The paper, interposed between fabric layers, and 
the marking element, are subjected to heavy pres 
sure and simultaneously effecting a slight slip be- 
tween the paper and fabric.) 

1,669,966. Method of and apparatus for form- 
ing articles from paper and the like. obert 
Beardsley, Chicago, Ill. (Cl. 93-1.) May 15, 1928. 

1,670, 113. Paper drying machine. Albert Dex 
Harrison, Montreal, Canada. (Cl. 34-5.) May 


Method for cooking wood to form 
stock. Wallace H. Howell, Jr., 

Willsboro, N. Y. (Cl. 92-7.) May 15, 1928. 
1,670,181. Beater for paper-making machines. 
ng Simpson Beck, Manville, N. J. (Cl. 92-24.) 


1,670,182. Paper making machine. John Simp- 
son Beck, Manville, N. J. (Cl. 92-43.) May 15, 


1928. 

1,670,183. Beater. John Simpson Beck, Man- 
ville, N. J. (Cl. 92-24.) May 15, 1928. 

1,670,723. Barking apparatus. Frederick E. 
Hummel, Hopewell, Va. (Cl. 144-208.) May 22, 
1928. 

1,670,873. Threader for paper drying machines. 

renzo M. Avenson, St. Paul, Minn. (Cl. 34-48.) 
May 22, 1928. 

1,670,874. Means for reclaiming suspended solids 
from white water of paper manufacture. Albert 
Bankus and George S. dy Portland, Ore., and 
San Francisco, Calif. (Cl. 92-20.) 

1,670,884. Paper making machine. 
Duren, Germany. (Cl. 92-45.) 
(Wire cloth and shaking frames.) 

1,671,050. Method of making reenforced bags. 
George C. Snyder, assignor to Kaelma Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., New York City. (Cl. 

May 22, 1928, 

Mechanical screen, strainer and the 
Milne, Edinburgh, Scotland. (CI. 
-35. May 22, 1928. 

1,671,493. Dryness controller. Stephen A. 
Staege, assignor to Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Cl. 34-48.) May 

1928. "i 


May 22, 1928. 
Paul Erkens, 
May 22, 1928. 


Samuel 


Paper for wiping engraved printing 
Thomas M. Royal, Philadelphia, Pa. (Cl 
101-168.) May 29, 1928. 

1,671,656. Acid proportioning and control sys- 
tem for sulphite mills. Charles Oland Sisler, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. (Cl. 92-11.) 
May 29, 1928. 

1,671,716. Machine for folding napkins. Aaron 
Groff, assignor to Groff Paper Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. (Cl. 270-71.) May 29, 1928. 

1,671,775. Paper bag. Joseph W. C. Meikle. 
(Cl. 223-54.) May 29, 1928, 

1,672,097. Reenforced-edge plaster board. John 
Schumacher, Los Angeles, Calif. (Cl. 154-45.9.) 
June 5, 1928. 

1,672,188. Folding paper box. William Wolfe, 
Alsace Township, Pa. (Cl. 229-34.) June 5, 1928. 

1,672,249. Apparatus for making composition 
boards or sheets. George H. Ellis, St. Paul, Minn. 
(Cl. 92-39.) June 5, 1928, 

1,672,262. Felted fibrous waterproof 
Lester Kirschbraun, Chicago, Ill. (Cl. 92-21.) 
June 5, 1928. 

Barking drums. Burl Branch, To- 
— Ontario, Canada. (Cl. 144-208.) June 5, 


sheet. 


1,672,579. Composite waterproof sheet and proc- 
ess of making the same. Charles Hanson Rayner, 
gee Quebec, Canada. (Cl. 28-4.) June 5, 


1,672,705. Sized cellulose fiber product and 
rocess of making. Lawrence Bradshaw, Bain- 
ridge, N. Y. (Cl. 92-21.) June 5, 1928. (Size 
includes peanut meal and casein.) 

1,672,895. Preparation. of cellulose. Prosper 
Jean Auguste Maignen, Philadelphia, Pa (Cl. 
92-13.) June 12, 1928. = 

1,672,973. Method for coating cores. Henry 
Fleetwood Albright, assignor to Western Electric 
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Company, Chicago, Ill. (Cl. 18-59.) June 12, Gypsum Company Chicago, Ill. (Ci. 154-45.9.) 1.674,91). Beater-engine roll. Arthur M. Mc- 
28 ips 


1928. 3 June 19, 192 
1,672,988. Plied sheet and method of producing 


1,673,967. ‘Hair felt and method of making. 


Phillips, Beloit, Wis. (Cl. 92-22.) June 26, 1928. 


1,674,921. Carton making machine. George A. 


the same. Izador J. Novak, assignor to The Albert L. Clapp, assignor to Beckwith Manufac- Robinson, assignor to Johnson Automatic Sealer 
Raybestos Gaus, Bridgeport, Conn. (Cl. 92- turing Company, Boston, Mass. (Cl. 92-1.) June (o,., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. (Cl. 93-44.) June 


42.) June 12, 192 i 19, 1928. 
1,673,038. Safety envelope. Frank Bogaskie, 
Johnstown, N. Y. (Cl. 229-80.) June 12, 1928. man, Paterson, N. J 
1,673,047. Method of and apparatus for forming 
fibrous-pulp receptacles. Jesse B. Hawley, assignor 
to Arvey Manufacturing Company. (Cl. 92-56.) 


June 12, 1928. 


1,673,975. Folding box. 


26, 1928. 


Herman A. Feigel- 1,674,948. Hair felt and method of making. 


(Cl. 206-44.) June 19, Albert L. Clapp, assignor to Beckwith Manufac- 


1928. 
1,674,231. Pulp-refining machine. Larkin A. 
Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. (Cl. 92-27.) June 19, 1928. 
1,674,349. Drier for sheet material. Arthur J. 


turing Company, Boston, Mass. (Cl. 92-21.) June 
26, 1928. 
1,674,980. News print paper. William H. Mills- 


1,673,081. Mailing tubes. Horace Z. Landon, Vance, Painesville, O. (Cl. 34-31.) June 19, 1928. paugh, assignor to The Paper and Textile Machin- 


Newton, Mass. (Cl. 229-93.) June 12, 1928. 


1,674,462. Paper-folding machine. Lester Kyle 


ery, Company, Sandusky, O. (Cl. 92-38.) June 


imul 1 
1673089. Method of pulping wood. Francis Aldrich, Sidney, O. (Cl. 270-68.) June 19, 1928, 2° 1928. (News print’ made by, simultaneously 


G. Rawling, Knoxville, Tenn. (Cl. 92-9.) June 


to 125 degrees C., removing the chemical treatin 
liquor and then heating to a higher temperature. 


1,674,580. Apparatus for breaking the 

12, 1928. (Chips are submerged in and _ heated coating on sheet material. 

with an aqueous solution of a normal sulphite and assignor to Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 

a salt of a weakly ionized polybasic acid from 100 aa Nashua, N. H. (Cl. 91-18.) June 19, 
928. 


dried forming wet sheets of half the thickness of the 
‘Adolph CV. Sius ordinary sheet and consolidating them as a_ single 
oiph \. Van Siuys, sheet, thereby obtaining the strengthening effect of 
a laminated formation.) 
1,675,066. Paper coating machine. Clarence O. 


1,674,611. Stencil sheet. Herbert L. Shall- Thorne, Watervliet, Mich., assignor of one-half to 


1,673,128. Wall board lath. Joseph Strand, cross, assignor to The Shallcross Company, Phila- Philip G. Baltz, Chicago, Ill. 


if. . 72-124. 12, 1928.  delphia, Pa. (Cl. 41-38.6.) June 19, 1928. _ for 
at aww e ey 1°674,630. Composite by Bernard C. Beck- chemical pulp boilers. Eino Castren and Einari 


1,673,265. Art and apparatus for debarking 


1,675,211. Conical wood-chip distributor for 


pulp slabs. Redmond H. Pangborn, Tacoma, Wash. man, assignor to Beckman-Dawson Roofing Com- Oksa, Enso, Suomi-Finland, (Cl. 92-7.) June 26, 
(Cl. 144-208.) June 12, 1928. pany. (Cl. 20-5.) June 26, 1928. 1928. 


1,672,931. Machine for manufacturing pulp 


1,674,720. Automatic regulator. Walter L. 


1,675,244. Manufacture of paper, paper-board, 


sroducts. William J. de Reamer, assignor to Hamilton, assignor to General Electric Company. building boards, roofing and flooring sheets and 


Mapes Consolidated Manvfacturine Company, 
Griffith, Ind. (Cl. 92-56.)3 June 12, 1928, 
1,673,902. 


(Cl. 92-46.) June 26, 1928. cloths, and the like. George Frederick Blom- 
1,674,848. Method and apparatus for finishing » ne y i 
Feeding mechanism tor box-making paper. Stuart W. Webb and John G. Callan, as- (Cl. 92-21.) une 26, 1928. (Fibrous stock in- 


Cove, New South Wales, Australia. 


machines. Orph W. Cowgill, assignor to St. Louis signors to Eastern Manufacturing Company, Bos- corporated with a pulp jelly from kelp and con- 
Label Works, St. Louis, Mo. (Cl. 271-44.) June ton, Mass. (Cl. 101-32.) June 26, 1928. (Moist- taining a proportion of rubber.) 


19, 1928. ening the comparatively dry paper and immediately 


1,675,314. Paper box. Louis Rosenfield, Josep 


h 
1,673,944. Plaster board. August F. H. Kohler subjecting it to heavy pressure between finishing Rosenfield and Samuel A. Beer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


and Alexander S. Speer, assignors to United States surfaces.) 


(Cl. 229-34.) June 26, 1928. 


The Yellowing of Paper 


By M. Marini* 


White paper, whatever its composition in fiber and chemicals, 
is always subject in course of time to a gradual change in color 
by turning yellow. The change in shade is more or less accentu- 
ated by the quality of the paper. In the case of ordinary paper, 
the consumer rarely complains, but it is not rare to meet this 
inconvenience in fine quality papers used for documents, artistic 
prints, etc. In such cases, this defect is of importance because 
during manufacture it is not customary to make the necessary 
trials to obviate this fault, and hence the value of the paper 
depreciates, and what is worse the mill producing the paper suffers 
commercially. The causes of this alteration in color with time 
are varied in nature and depend on the oxidation of certain sub- 
stances contained naturally or accidentally in the paper. The 
factors involved in the oxidation are light, heat, and air. Light 
in particular is the most harmful agent, followed by heat. Air by 
itself exerts a much weaker action. 

Amongst the most common causes are :— 

(a) The presence of lignones in the pulp. 

(b) The presence in the paper of iron salts, which in the ferrous 
state are almost colorless but are susceptible to oxidation 
into more stable and colored ferric salts. 

(c) The presence of rosin. 

Other materials used in the manufacture of paper such as the 
loading matter, starch, gelatine, do not generally give rise 
to the defect. 

(d) Aniline dyes, on the contrary, and sometimes ultramarine, 
do favor a yellowing of the paper. 

(e) Rag fiber and more particularly bleached cellulose when 
the encrusting substances have not completely been got rid 
of or when they have undergone a too vigorous oxidizing 
action by hypochlorites or acids or again when they have 
been badly washed after bleaching can be the seat of a 
development of yellowing. 

This cause of yellowing, due exclusively to the presence of 
oxycellulose in the fiber, is more particularly met with in the 
textile industry in products manufactured from linen, cotton and 
hemp than from artificial silk. 

The yellowing is progressive and is proportional to the content 
of oxycellulose, estimated by the copper number. In many cases 
the phenomenon is not apparent until after many months in storage. 


1 Royal Textile and Paper Experimental Station, Milan, Italy. 


Pressure of Ground Wood 

It is well known that all papers containing mechanical wood 
turn yellow very readily with time and in proportion to the con- 
tent of mechanical wood. The lignones are non-saturated organic 
substances containing aldehyde groups and consequently very apt 
to react with various chemical reagents. Thus in presence of 
actinic rays and the oxygen of the atmosphere they are very 
easily oxidized, the oxidation being accompanied by the appearance 
of a brownish color. The degree of bleaching of wet mechanical 
pulp freshly made varies appreciably according to the species from 
which it has been made. It is recognized that for mechanical pulp 
of first quality, the resinous woods are those which give the least 
whiteness, while amongst the leafy trees, the aspen and Canadian 
poplar give whiter pulps than the ordinary poplar. The fir gives 
a white pulp than the pine, and in a pulp of a given origin the 
whiteness varies with many factors such as the season of cutting, 
maturity, etc. Wood of recent cut is very liable to give a pulp 
which turns yellow. If felling has been carried out during the 
period of growing or if the wood has not been allowed to season, 
the phenomenon of a temporary reddening is often noticed before 
a definite yellowing appears. 

The mill water has a great influence on the color of mechanical 
pulp. Iren, as has been already stated, promotes yellowing. Since 
it exists in all papers, even in those called chemically pure, to be 
detrimental to a paper the content of iron must exceed limits 
variable with each paper. 

All underground waters contain iron in varying amounts, which 
exists in two forms, as slightly soluble ferrous bicarbonate (0.1 
grains of iron per litre maximum) and as the salt of humic acids. 

Ferruginous water, due to its content of bicarbonate, rapidly 
becomes opalescent on exposure to air, depositing ochre, this 
action being accelerated and increased by heat. Bicarbonate of 
iron cannot exist in the free state but only in the form of a color- 
less aqueous solution which on decomposing gives insoluble gelatin- 
ous ferric hydroxide of a yellowish brown color. Many methods 
have been tried to get rid of the iron in water, based generally on 
pumping in compressed air or simply by aeration in trickling 
through porous material. The Permutit process, if it were not so 
costly, would certainly have much to recommend it owing to its 
simplicity. When water is contaminated with soluble iron in 
organic combination, its purification is more difficult owing to the 
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stability of the colloidal complex substances formed. Water has 
often an obnoxious odor of bad eggs (sulphuretted hydrogen), 
an indication of organic fermentation. 


Presence of Iron 


Water for paper mills manufacturing fine quality paper should 
not contain more than 0.1 milligrams of iron per liter either in the 
mineral form or in organic combination. 

Vegetable fibers absorb iron contained in water and fix it if in 
colloidal suspension as ferric hydroxide. Moreover, residues of 
greasy and resinous substances are always found in the fibers, 
with which, being acidic in nature, iron easily combines to form 
iron soaps. The compounds of-iron in the ferrous state are color- 
less or almost so in paper, but in presence of light and air are 
oxidized to stable brown ferric compounds. Milk of rosin gives 
also iron resinate which remains almost entirely fixed on the fiber 
like aluminium resinate. In the manufacture of mechanical pulp, 
the use of ferruginous water has a fatal influence on the color. 
In this case, it is the tannic substances present in the wood, and 
more especially in resinous woods, which react. The tannins in 
wood form with iron salts grayish green iron tannates which are 
acted upon by air. Considerable variation in color is often noticed 
in mechanical pulp produced by different mills using the same 
wood and having identical methods of manufacture. 


The darkest pulp always comes from that mill using the most 
ferruginous water. In sulphite cellulose mills iron can be tolerated 
in much wider limits than in mills making high-class paper. It 
can arise from the limestone used or from the pyrites carried off 
by the sulphur dioxide gas. It is met with in the washings in the 
form of ferrous bisulphite and ferrous sulphate which easily 
oxidizes in air; the pulp will be therefore colored with insoluble 
iron salts which react with the tannins present. 

The components of iron can not only color the pulp by their 
presence in the mill water but also by occurring in the alum used 
for sizing the paper. The best qualities of alum are generally 
almost free from iron (0.002 per cent—0.005 per cent), A con- 
tent of 0.1 per cent of iron in alum is detrimental to the color of 
the paper. 

The coloration of iron may also be produced in the process of 
refining in cylinders wiih steel blades, the iron contaminating the 
pulp in the form of minute particles of iron oxide. 

In examining a paper for the content of iron, a. preliminary 
trial should be made in comparison with other papers of known 
iron content. The following is a very simple method :—The sam- 
ples of paper under consideration are moistened with water, cut 
into strips, dipped quickly into a cold bath of dilute 10 per cent 
nitric acid, left a few minutes in the air, and then dipped into a 
bath containing 2 per cent potassium ferrocyanide. This salt in 
presence of soluble iron compounds gives, as is well known, an 
intense blue insoluble compound (Prussian Blue). From the in- 
tensity of coloration of paper previously tested, an indication of 
the iron content of the paper under examination can readily be 
obtained. If, on the other hand, the amount of iron present in 
the paper in organic combination is desired, the following method 
is used :— 

Boil several grams of paper with a 10 per cent alcoholic potas- 
sium hydroxide solution under a reflux condenser, filter, evaporate 
off the alcohol, take up the residue with dilute nitric acid, filter 
again in order to separate the insoluble rosin, and the solution 
treated with potassium or ammonium thiocyanate and ether, the 
iron thiocyanate coloring the ether red and from the intensity of 
the coloration the amount of iron can be determined colori- 
metrically. 

Effect of Rosin 

Rosin is a raw material which should always be taken into con- 

sideration in cases of yellowing in papers free from mechanical 


wood and containing normal quantities of iron. Rosin is a non- 
saturated organic compound which in the very finely divided state 
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spontaneously oxidizes into oxyacids more highly colored and 
more easily soluble in alkaline solutions. It is well known that 
of two papers of the same composition the sized paper containing 
rosin is more colored than the unsized paper, and that the intensity 
of the ivory color is proportional to the content of rosin remaining 
in the paper. 

Alumina, which for the most part exists in paper in the form of 
hydroxide, acts in the sizing of paper as a protective colloid of 
the free rosin, and prevents under normal sizing conditions, the 
above-mentioned auto-oxidation of rosin. 

Rosin, like other organic substances such as bitumens and resins, 
is sensitive to light, which promotes the superficial oxidation of 
rosin even if the latter is protected by aluminium hydroxide. The 
quality of the rosin, its origin and content of oxyacids have also 
an influence on the phenomenon of yellowing. Dr. Schoeller, of 
Diiren, has patented a process for obtaining a non-yellowing 
paper; he uses for sizing rosin which has been previously treated 
with hypochlorite of lime. 

For some years a quality of American rosin has appeared on 
the market, reddish in appearance and having a characteristic 
odor of pitch pine. This is extracted by special solvents from the 
trunks of trees and the roots of various species of conifers. This 
rosin colors paper yellow during manufacture. 

The problem of research into the susceptibility of paper to 
yellowing is not yet absolutely solved since the chemical reactions 
which take place are very complex, inasmuch as the causes which 
produce this phenomenon can be of diverse nature—Le Papier 
(December, 1927). 


Extraction Turbines 


R. S. Macpona.p, Sec’y. of TAPPI. 

Sir: I was interested to read the contribution, “Extraction 
Turbine Installation at Tyrone” by R. G. Heyl. During the 
last five or six years, quite a number of factories in Scot- 
land and England have installed extraction reciprocating engines 
of the bleeder type, which are said to be even more economical 
than the extraction turbine. 

They are usually tandem engines, the process steam being ex- 
tracted between the high pressure and low pressure cylinders. The 
mill in which I was employed has a 2500 hp. extraction engine. 
When it took over the total load from a 1000 hp. uniflow engine 
and a 500 hp. compound engine it was possible to discontinue the 
use of two Lancashire boilers. 

The process steam is extracted at 15 pounds per square inch but 
can be varied a few pounds and the engine under full load will 
give out 30,000 pounds process steam per hour. The high pressure 
cylinder takes the bulk of the load and all unused process steam 
is utilized in the low pressure cylinder and then goes to the con- 
denser. 

The process steam is used in the esparto grass boiler plant, soda 
recovery plant, beating engines, paper machines and coating de- 
partment, where before, as at Tyrone, reduced live steam was used. 

I should like to know if there are any extraction reciprocating 
engines of the aforementioned type in the United States or Canada. 

CHARLES Epwarp 

Anyone wishing to supply this information may address Mr. 
Edward care of R. S. Macdonald, Sec’y. TAPPI, 18 East 41th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Millers Falls Paper Company Joins TAPPI 


The most recent addition to the rapidly growing group of 
Corporate Members of the Technical Association is the Millers 
Falls Paper Company of Millers Falls, Mass. This company has 
long been a recognized leader in the manufacture of the highest 
grade bonds, ledgers and writings. The famous Old Deerfield 
Bond is a product of this company. The representative of the 
company in the Technical Association is John L. Bagg, treasurer. 
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Auditors Responsibility for Balance 
Sheet Values 


By Prof. L. R. Dicksee, M. Com., F.C.A. 


The sad state of many a company’s finances in recent years has 
led to auditors being blamed for many things by people who do 
not realise their real position and functions. The accounts of a 
company are not the accounts of the auditors but of the directors, 
and while the auditors may criticize them, they cannot alter them. 
Prof. Dicksee makes some suggestions as to the way in which 
the law might be strengthened in the direction of protecting share- 
holders. 


My subject this evening is “An Auditor’s Responsibility for 
Balance Sheet Values.” I think we must all agree that this is a 
subject upon which it ought to be possible to say something, 
because when we find that companies in the course of a single year 
admit in their published accounts losses running into, say, £8,000,- 
000 or £12,000,000, it is certainly disquieting, and one cannot help 
feeling that losses of that kind can hardly be made as a mere 
result of ordinary trading operations, and that there must be 
something in the values attached to the balance sheets of the dif- 
ferent periods to explain so very large a discrepancy. 

Let us start by pulling our title to pieces and considering each 
part of it separately. First of all, what is an auditor? We need, 
I think, deal this evening only with auditors of companies. We 
know, I think, that the basic idea in having an auditor of the 
accounts of a company is that owing to the large number of 
shareholders in even comparatively small companies, it would be 
quite impracticable to give to each individual shareholder the right 
which every partner naturally possesses of making his own in- 
vestigation of the accounts of the undertaking whenever he wants 
to do so. Thus we get the idea of an auditor, acting as agent for 
all the shareholders in making such examination of the accounts 
as may be thought necessary on behalf of them all. In the early 
days the auditor or auditors were, I think, invariably shareholders, 
and the practice of appointing auditors who are shareholders has 
not entirely died out up to the present time. 


What Responsibility Means 


Let us ask ourselves what we mean by “responsibility.” That 
word, I think does not necessarily mean anything quite so strong 
as saying that an auditor is absolutely liable. The word “liable” 
is a little stronger, I think, than the word “responsible.” To be 
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responsible does not mean much more than to be answerable for 
or open to be called to account if the need arises, whereas the 
word “liable” is a very strong word indeed; it implies being bound, 
and goes back to the times when debtors who were unable to pay 
were liable to be bound and sold into slavery. In modern condi- 
tions debtors are dealt with in a different way, and sometimes it is 
highly profitable to go through two or three bankruptcies, but the 
original idea was that a liability was taken very seriously indeed. 

Now, as to a balance sheet, perhaps half the trouble in connec- 
tion with our subject arises out of the fact that not everyone has 
the same opinion as to what a balance sheet is or ought to be. We 
who are versed in accounts know, of course, that a balance sheet 
is a summary of the balances appearing in a ledger after the 
Profit and Loss Account had been closed, and that, if the Profit 
and Loss Account has been properly prepared, it follows that the 
items which come into the balance sheet are items which are 
properly excluded from the Profit and Loss Account, because if 
they are credit balances, they are not profits, and if they are debit 
balances, they are not outlays properly and fairly chargeable 
against the operations of the current period. 

It does not follow as a matter of course from that that every- 
thing which goes into the balance sheet is either a debt capable 
of being extracted from the company by legal process immediately, 
or, on the other hand, an asset capable of being turned into money 
to an amount equal to the figure appearing against it. A balance 
sheet, we at least know, is not precisely the same thing as a state- 
ment of affairs which would be placed before the creditors in an 
insolvency, but many persons certainly seem to think that a balance 
sheet ought to be a precise statement of assets and liabilities based 
upon realizable values, and I think that a great deal of the 
criticism which has been directed against balance sheets has arisen 
out of that misunderstanding. 

Value Represents Worth 

Lastly, as regards our title, we come to the word “value.” Now, 
that word merely represents “worth” or “strength.” It has not 
necessarily a meaning absolutely tied up with money, or something 
capable of being expressed in terms of money. If a thing is of 
value it must be of worth, and it implies the idea of strength. 
That is quite all right from the point of view of balance sheet 
values. The possessions or resources of a company are, of 
course, the measure of its strength, but there is a difference be- 
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tween “a concern being strong in the purely static sense of 
possessing property, and “going strong” in the dynamic sense of 
being possessed of a valuable and profitable undertaking. 

There are many different ways in which values may be computed. 
One method is to base them on cost price, on the assumption that 
at least it was a measure of value at the time when they were 
acquired, and that, perhaps, nothing has happened since of a 
sufficiently definite character to provide us with any better basis 
for a revaluation, which, of course, may or may not be true, ac- 
cording to the circumstances. An alternative basis of valuation is 
the estimated cost at the present time of replacing the article in 
question. It would differ from the original price to the extent 
to which prices had varied in the meantime, and also to the extent 
to which the condition and general utility of the article in ques- 
tion had been affected by the lapse of time. 

Another basis of valuation would be the price at which the 
article in question could be sold, and another would be the price 
at which we should be willing to sell it, which is not necessarily 
the same thing. If we are very anxious to realize, we may be 
content to accept a lower price than that which we might be able 
to obtain if we were in no particular hurry. Finally, there is, as 
a possible basis of value, the actual prices at which such things 
are being currently sold, a basis which is valuable, of course, only 
upon the assumption that there are considerable quantities of pre- 
cisely similar things which are being readily dealt in and for 
which, therefore, we have, in fact, a current market price. 


Cannot Be Ascertained With Precision 


These different bases of values are not by any means all capable 
of being ascertained with precision, and some of them, as you 
will not have failed to notice, are based upon what it would cost 
to acquire such an article, while others are based on what one 
might expect if one were a seller instead of a purchaser. There 
would always necessarily be a difference between the buying and 
the selling price, that difference being the basis of trading profits. 
Apart, however, from any question of how we are going to value 
the individual assets comprised in a balance sheet, we need to 
remember that in the case of a business which is going on and 
which there is every reason to suppose will continue to go on, the 
value of the assets as they stand is not necessarily the same thing 
as the value of such assets if the business was being discontinued 
and sold piecemeal. Whatever basis we may select for our valua- 
tion, there will be a difference between an undertaking as a going 
concern and the individual possessions of that undertaking sold 
at breakup prices. Clearly, so long as there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the business of an undertaking is going to be discon- 
tinued, then the going-concern value, if we could arrive at it, is 
much more interesting for our purpose than a hypothetical break- 
up value. We might put it in a rather different way, and it is 
sometimes convenient to do so. If we have before us the balance 
sheet of any ordinary concern, and if we are going to accept the 
valuations placed upon the various assets, we may say that the 
company itself is possessed of wealth equal to the total of those 
assets, subject to the payment of its proper debt—what it owes 
to outside creditors—and we may call that new figure the aggre- 
gate free assets of the undertaking. That is what it has, or what 
presumably it would have, after providing for the payment of its 
just debts, and that is the measure of the property of the share- 
holders. 

Theoretically, the aggregate amount of free assets ought to come 
to the same thing as the aggregate market value of the shares of 
the company. Jf it does not, there must be a discrepancy between 
the valuation placed upon the assets in the balance sheet, and the 
valuation placed upon the shares by those whose opinions have 
determined the current market price of the shares. It does not 
necessarily follow, of course, that the balance sheet is wrong and 
the market price is right. It is just as likely that the reverse is 
the case, or that both are wrong. We should, in practice, invari- 
ably find a fairly wide discrepancy between the two. That dis- 
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crepancy is often so wide that although we know that markct 
prices are not always right and that they vary from day to day 
and even from hour to hour far more violently than the actual 
position of the company can possibly be varying, yet if we find a 
permanent discrepancy between the two, it does suggest that a 
balance sheet is of little, if any use to those who wish to derive 
from it some information as to the value of the shares. After all, 
that is one of the uses to which balance sheets are commonly put, 
whether it be reasonable or unreasonable, that they should be em- 
ployed for that purpose. 


Fluctuation in Price of Shares 


There is another aspect of that, which it is well for us to con- 
sider. I referred just now to fluctuations in the market price of 
shares of companies, which obviously cannot be explained by alter- 
ations in the general condition and prospects of those companies 
as measured in terms of accounts. They can sometimes be as- 
signed to a definite cause, such as the death or retirement of a 
director, which might have a very adverse effect upon the price 
of the shares. It is not easy to see how we can make any account- 
ing entries to correspond with that in the books of the concern, 
but at the same time we should be forced to state that something 
had happened which altered the value of the undertaking as a 
whole. It looks, therefore, as if we should have to admit a para- 
dox—that the value of an undertaking as a whole is not necessarily 
the same thing as the aggregate value of its different parts, in spite 
of the mathematical axiom that it is. 

Now, let us pass on to consider the assets of companies a little 
more in detail. You are all, of course, familiar with the broad 
distinction between fixed assets and floating assets, so I need 
not stop to labor that point beyond reminding you, perhaps, that it 
is not possible for anyone to make two lists of articles and say 
that list A contained always fixed assets, while those in list B 
are always floating assets. It is not a matter of classifying the 
articles themselves, but of inquiring for what purpose they are 
held by a particular concern. If they are intended to be retained 
in their existing form and used as equipment to facilitate the 
earning of profits, then, of course, they are fixed assets. Use is 
the essential thing that we have to look for. That suggests that 
we have to discriminate between a thing being used and a thing 
being used up. Most things in the process of being used tend to 
become used up, and therefore, in any just valuation we have to 
take into account the fact that they are in process of being used 
up, and that we do in the ordinary way by the process which we 
call “providing for depreciation.” 


Spreading Over a Series of Years 

I think you will agree with me that, if our accounts are pre- 
pared as they should be, the object of providing for depreciation 
is not primarily to revise balance-sheet values with a view to 
restating them according to current prices (whether buying prices 
or selling prices), but it is is rather a method of spreading over a 
series of years, each of which has had or will have the use of the 
articles in question, that loss which will ultimately be found to 
have resulted from the marked difference between what it will be 
possible to sell the fixed assets for when discarded as no longer 
useful and what it cost us to acquire them in the first instance. 
The whole of the difference between the original cost and the 
ultimate scrap value is part of the working expenses of the period 
during which they are in use, and the aim of providing for de- 
preciation, even though it may not always be achieved, is to spread 
this loss properly and equitably over the whole series of years. 

That we have to make the calculation in advance makes it, of 
course, always liable to error, but, if the calculations be made 
carefully by competent persons—by which I mean persons com- 
petent to be trusted with the buying of those articles in the first 
instance—they should know sufficient about them and about their 
enduring qualities to be able on the average to form a very fairly 
reliable estimate in advance of the length of time during which 
they will be useful. Otherwise it would have been impossible for 
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them to form any opinion as to whether they were worth buying 
at that price or not. It is one thing, of course, to say that directors 
and managers of companies ought to be able to estimate provi- 
sion for depreciation in advance with some approach to accuracy, 
and it would be another thing altogether for the law to make them 
liable for any mistake in their estimate, and that, I think without 
doubt is the reason why the law (as represented by legal decisions 
from time to time) has been so very chary of laying down any 
dictum compelling even an honest attempt to be made to provide 
for depreciation where directors have thought fit not to make 
such a provision. But we must not lose sight of the fact in our 
criticism of balance sheets as commonly prepared that, if and 
when they do make provision for depreciation they are doing 
something more than the law compels, and, therefore, if it be done 
imperfectly, that is apparently only what the law anticipated would 
be likely to happen. 
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Written Down Value 

If we make our provision for depreciation upon the usual busi- 
ness methods of aiming at spreading the ultimate loss equitably 
over a series of years, it must, of course, inevitably follow that that 
portion of the original cost which we carry forward from year to 
year—the “written-down value” as it has often been called—will 
be a figure entirely different from any figure which we might 
expect to arrive at arising out of a revaluation of the assets, con- 
sidering them merely from the point of view of their present 
values as distinct from spreading the depreciation loss. 

So far as I can see there is no reason by which it is possible to 
spread the depreciation charge equitably over a series of years 
so as to arrive at a reasonable statement of profit year by year 
and at the same time produce a balance sheet which will give a 
revaluation of assets year by year based on current values, even 
supposing that we thought we would like to have a balance sheet 
on those lines, On the question of the possibility of a revaluation 
of assets from time to time, according to their then actual value, as 
distinct from a written-down value arrived at by some process of 
calculating provision for depreciation, it would be necessary to 
take into account not merely the deterioration in value arising from 
depreciation, but also alterations in prices of such articles from 
time to time. Those alterations might be upwards or downwards, 
or upwards as regards some items and downwards as regards 
others. For instance, during the war you will remember that 
current prices of anything in the nature of machinery tended to 
soar upwards. If we were to revalue plant and machinery to give 
effect to those new prices, and if we allowed for depreciation 
arising from wear and tear, we should probably have been able to 
show a profit for at all events a couple of years on the possession 
of equipment in the form of plant and machinery. Again, at all 
times there is a tendency for business premises to increase in value 
to an extent which very often more than covers any deterioration 
in the fabric of the building arising from wear and tear. 

Any attempt at revaluation could hardly ignore price fluctuations, 
and, if that valuation were to be brought into the Profit and Loss 
Account, the Profit and Loss Account would no longer afford 
us any reliable index to the actual results of what we might call 
the legitimate business operations of the concern. We should 
therefore, be losing one of the main things which it should be the 
function of the accounts to show. 


Floating Assets 


Floating assets, on the other hand, I suppose everybody admits, 
must be revalued for balance sheet purposes, but the revaluation 
there is not always carried out in its entirety, particularly if the 
result of a revaluation would be to write up the book figure, as 
it might if the prices of certain commodities, which are being dealt 
in, had risen appreciably or, in the case of investments, if there 
had been a general rise in prices as compared with those existing 
at the date of the previous balance sheet. We usually find, there- 
fore, that the revaluation of floating assets is limited—and, I 
think we are all agreed, properly limited—to taking account of any 
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decline in value, while deliberately ignoring any increase in value. 
That more or less brings us to a state of affairs such as we nor- 
mally find in the balance sheet of every really prosperous concern— 
that the true position of affairs is not represented by the assets 
stated in the balance sheet, and the true position is more favorable 
than the position shown upon paper, because there have been im- 
provements in value which have been deliberately excluded. 

Now let us turn to another aspect of the matter—the extent to 
which we are able to form any idea of the real value of the 
possessions of the company by looking at its balance sheet. It is 
clear that those possessions or assets must be stated in such a way 
that we really can get an intelligible idea of the position from read- 
ing the balance sheet. In this country a balance sheet is never 
published which is a complete list of all ledger balances; it is 
always in summarized form, but while it is the invariable rule 
and while it is, I think we shall agree, perfectly legitimate to sum- 
marize the items in the balance sheet, those items must at least be 
stated in sufficient detail in order to enable us to get the desired 
general impression from the balance sheet itself. 

The different kinds of assets must be properly grouped so that 
different kinds of things are shown separately. Not only that, but 
before the impression which we obtain from the balance sheet can 
give us any clear idea at all it is necessary that somehow we should 
have the means of knowing on what basis the figures stated 
against those items have been arrived at. It will not necessarily 
be the same basis in all cases, even apart from the broad difference 
between the bases of valuing fixed assets and floating assets. Not 
all fixed assets will necessarily be valued in the same way, and 
perhaps not all floating assets either. There should be no uncer- 
tainty as to the basis and, if we are going to avoid uncertainty, 
it means that in some cases at least it is necessary to state by 
whom the valuation has been made. 

Business Premises, Less Depreciation 


Certainly, a very much more definite impression would often 
be obtained if that information were forthcoming. It is sometimes 
forthcoming, but much more frequently it is not. For instance, an 
item in the balance sheet, “Business premises, less depreciation,” 
so much, informs us that something has been deducted to cover 
depreciation, and that is all. It does not even tell us who arrived 
at the amount to be deducted for depreciation, except by inference, 
the inference being that, as the balance sheet is signed by the 
directors, they are responsible for the way in which it is prepared. 
If, on the other hand, we were told that the amount of deprecia- 
tion had been assessed by so-and-so, we should at least know that 
those figures were backed by the opinion of that individual, and, 
if we were able to form any idea of the value of his opinion, we 
should be nearer a clear idea of the use of the information which 
we had obtained. 

Alternatively, if we have a note added to the effect that the 
business premises have been revalued by Messrs. So-and-So, a 
well-known firm of valuers, who now value the premises at so 
much, even although it may be an entirely different figure from the 
effective one in the balance sheet, the information becomes very 
much more definite in consequence. Similarly, with regard to the 
valuation of stock-in-trade, if those responsible for the valuation 
had their names disclosed,—if not on the face of the balance-sheet, 
in the directors’ report—they would, I feel sure, in the vast major- 
ity of cases, feel their responsibility more acutely than if they 
knew that they were going to remain anonymous. The source of 
the basis on which the valuation is made can hardly ever fail to 
add to the use of the valuation itself. 

We in this room all. know that when anything goes wrong in 
connection with the finances of a company it is the fashion to 
blame the auditors for everything. The auditor is always re- 
sponsible for the due performance of his duties, but he is not 
responsible for everything, and he is certainly not responsible for 
the skill or want of skill with which the affairs of the company 
are managed. We want to remember—and we want, I think, as 
much publicity as possible given to the fact—that the accounts of 
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a company are not prepared by the company’s auditors and that the 
auditors have no power to alter those accounts other than by 
bringing influence to bear upon the board to induce them to modify 
something which the auditors think ought to be modified or might 
be modified to-the general advantage. 

Critic of the Accounts 


The auditor is simply a critic of the accounts as stated by the 
directors, and the accounts are the accounts of the directors, who 
are the parties liable to account to the shareholders. An auditor 
is not an insurer or a valuer. He does not guarantee the results 
of a company. He does not even guarantee that there is no error 
in the accounts put forward by the directors, even though he has 
reported upon them. It is no part of his duty to value assets. 
Indeed, in the majority of cases he would not be competent to 
make a valuation any more than anyone else concerned; neither 
has he the means of getting at the sources of information neces- 
sary to enable a proper valuation to be made. 

For what it is worth again, we want to remember that the auditor 
is the agent of the company and not the agent of each separate 
shareholder. The duty that he as agent owes to his principal is 
therefore a duty to the company rather than to the individual share- 
holders. That being so, there must obviously be a limit to the 
extent to which he can be expected to go out of his way to disclose 
to the individual shareholders a weakness which is the weakness of 
the company, his principal. He must, of course, perform the duties 
that he has undertaken to perform by the acceptance of fees, but 
he must be careful not to exceed those duties out of an excess of 
zeal. 

Although the auditor has no special duty to individual share- 
holders, and still less to members of the public who are not share- 
holders, but may be thinking of becoming shareholders, he has, 
of course, a very important duty to perform to the company in 
reporting upon the balance sheet as presented to him, and it is, I 
think, quite worthy of serious consideration whether the Legisla- 
ture, in providing what we may call a statutory form of formal 
report for an auditor to make to the shareholders, has not done 
something rather to encourage a perfunctory view of the auditor’s 
real responsibility. When we have got a statutory form, that form, 


of course, must be used unless we are able to give full chapter 


and verse for departing from it. If the position were more elastic 
and the auditor left to select his own form of words, we should, 
I feel sure, in most cases, get better and more really useful reports 
from the auditors to the shareholders of companies. But what- 


ever we may say under that heading, I want to suggest to you the 


possibility that, apart altogether from an auditor’s position in con- 


nection with the issuing of company balance sheets, there are other 
bodies that might do something towards strengthening the share- 
holder’s position and making him less helpless in the hands of a 
board of directors. 


Four Points Which Might Be Altered 


There are four points, I think, for instance, in regard to which 
the Legislature might help. Speaking generally, I am no advocate 
of parliamentary intervention in business affairs, but there are four 
points which might be altered, and I think that the alteration in 
each case would be entirely beneficial. First of all, I think that 
the very common practice of directors, when issuing accounts to 
the shareholders, of enclosing a stamped form of proxy in favor 
of some of their own number should be forbidden by law. While 
that practice is permitted, it is almost inconceivable that a board 
should fail to obtain a majority of the voting power even though 
they might be quite unworthy of the trust. From such inquiries 
as I have made among shareholders who are not business people— 


and we have to remember that the vast majority of shareholders of 
most companies are not business people—I find that there is a very 
widespread impression that this stamped form, which they are 
asked to sign and get witnessed, is a receipt for the dividend which 
they are going to get after the meeting is held. They do not 


sead it, and do not realize that it is a proxy form at all. If 
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directors want proxies, I do not see why they should not tout for 
them at their. own expense as other people have to do. 

My next point is, that I do not think that companies should be 
allowed to frame a provision in the articles of association as a 
result of which the holders of certain classes of shares are 
deprived of all voting power. That means for all practical pur- 
poses that they have the disadvantages of being shareholders and 
none of the safeguards. It is difficult to see what useful purpose 
is served, except that it makes it wholly unnecessary for the 
directors to trouble about securing a majority of votes save in 
those limited classes of shares which are not subject to this 
restriction. 

In the third place, I think that when a company goes into com- 
pulsory liquidation—and I think we shall all agree that no com- 
pany ever does go into compulsory liquidation unless there is 
something radically wrong with it—every director of that com- 
pany should submit to a public examination somewhat analogous 
to a public examination in bankruptcy, and, until he has obtained 
the Registrar’s certificate that he has passed that examination, it 
should not be competent for him to sit as a director on the board 
of any other company. 


The Most Contentious Point 

Fourthly—and this is perhaps the most contentious of the four 
points—I want to suggest to you that at all events in a very large 
number of cases—probably in the great majority of cases—no real 
difficulty would be experienced in prescribing a statutory form of 
published accounts that would be a very great improvement upon 
the vast majority of published accounts that one gets under present 
conditions. Statutory forms of accounts are at the present time 
provided for only a very limited number of different kinds of 
undertakings—railways, gas companies, electric light, and so on— 
but the idea is certainly capable of being expanded. By the pro- 
vision of, say half a dozen different statutory forms of account, I 
think it would be possible to provide something suitable to almost 
any conceivable kind of company. 

Then, again, I think that both the Stock Exchange and banks 
might do a little to protect the unsuspicious public from many of 
the wildcat schemes that are inflicted upon them. Speaking 
generally, I think that professional accountants do not allow their 
names to appear on the prospectus of a new company unless they 
are satisfied as to its respectability and as to its having some 
reasonable prospect of success, but it is not so difficult to get the 
names of brokers or bankers upon the prospectus of a doubtful 


company, and there is less excuse for them, because brokers and 


bankers always insist upon a fee, whereas auditors commonly do 
not. If they are going to be paid a fee, for that fee they ought to 
be able to make adequate inquiries. They will, of course, be mis- 
taken in some cases and misled in others, but I think something 
more might be done than is done at present. In the same way I 


think that the conditions under which the Stock Exchange allow 


dealings to take place in the shares of a company might be 
tightened up with advantage. 


Open to Individual Accountants 


As suggestions coming in under a somewhat different heading, 
and which perhaps are less contentious, I should like to suggest to 
you that, without any kind of legislation, and without attempting 
to induce any kind of public body to take action, it is open to 
individual accountants as and when the opportunity arises to 
suggest to individual boards of directors that in the long run they 
might with considerable advantage to their companies do one or 


all of three things: First of all, in all cases, publish something in 


the nature of a Revenue Account or a Trading and Profit and Loss 
Account—something which shows, however, inadequately, how the 
profit has been arrived at, instead of merely giving us the bare 
figure and leaving us to guess as to its source. Many companies, 
of course, do jwblish Profit and Loss Accounts, but the majority 


of Profit and Loss Accounts published are far too meagre 
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to serve any very useful purpose. There is a stock argument 
against that—that the publication of such figures will give informa- 
tion to competitors. It is very difficult to see what information 
that would be of any use to competitors can be given from any 
kind of Profit and Loss Account that one would suggest should be 
published. 

Secondly, I think that many companies might with advantage 
follow a practice of issuing accounts more frequently than once a 
year. In some cases the expense of so doing might be prohibitive, 
but in many cases quarterly accounts are actually prepared for the 
use of the directors, and when that is the case, it is not very 
easy to see why the rank and file of the shareholders should not 
have the advantage of the same information. 


An Insistent Public Demand 


Thirdly, if it be thought desirable to meet in some way what 
is undoubtedly a rather insistent public demand, even if it is not 
a very well informed demand, for balance sheets that are really 
statements of affairs—revaluations of assets from time to time— 
that might, I think, best be met by the publication, not necessary 
every year, but, say, every five years, of something in the nature 
of a valuation report like that which life assurance companies 
provide, quite independently of the annual balance sheet and not 
necessarily in any way linked up with it, but a quinquennial state- 
ment which would aim at showing the true position at the then 
current values as far as is reasonably practicable. It would not be 
impossible to prepare a valuation balance sheet of that kind, and it 
would certainly go a long way towards meeting this criticism 
which is so frequently levelled against balance sheets that the 
values placed in them are illusory, because they are not current 
realizable values. 

In the long run, of course, the welfare of the investing public 
does not depend—perhaps it is fortunate—upon any act of parlia- 
ment or similar regulation. It depends in the main—I think we 
shall all agree—upon the honesty and capacity of individual 
professional men who may be employed to audit the accounts of 
different companies. Where the selection has been wisely made 
the results will be as satisfactory as any kind of regulation or 
exactment could make them, even although auditors suffer, as they 
do, under the disability of having only limited powers to deal with 
the position. 


M. D. Larkin Co. to Expand 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 
Dayton, Ohio, July 30, 1928—Plans for a general expansion 


of the M. D. Larkin Company, manufacturers of mill supplies 
and machinery, 115-121 East Third street, and 125 East Second 
street, are nearing completion. First actual step toward the ex- 
pansion was taken by officials of the company when they applied 


to the secretary of state at Columbus for authority to increase 
the capital stock by 45,000 shares. 


The increase will bring the common no par value shares of the 
local concern up to a total of 60,000. The company also has in 
existence preferred stock valued at $600,000. Maurice D. Larkin 
is president of the local concern, while John P. Martin is vice 


president and Carl F. Woessner is secretary and manager. 


Ball Bros.’ Plant Damaged by Storm 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Nosresvitte, Ind., July 24, 1928—Damage to the paper box 
factory of Ball Brothers at Noblesville which was struck by a 
heavy storm recently has been estimated at about $30,000 by in- 


surance adjusters. As a result of walls being blown down and 
roofs torn off of half the buildings, the plant is not now in 
operation and several hundred men are out of employment. It 
perhaps will be another week before any departments of the plant 
can operate and H. G. Funsitt, manager of the Ball Brothers 
plant, stated it will require most of the summer to complete all the 


repairs necessary. 
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Simplification of Lift Trucks and Skids* 


At the request of a number of manufacturers, the Division of 
Simplified Practice has made a study of the use of lift trucks and 
skids with a view to surveying the possibilities of the application 
of simplified schedule in their manufacture. At present, skid plat- 
forms, commonly known as “skids,” are made in a great variety of 
sizes and shapes, having been developed in most cases to meet the 
needs of individual industries. While the necessity for special sizes 
and forms may always exist, a brief survey discloses that a wide 
range of commodities may be loaded on platforms of the same 
width and height. Accordingly, the Division of Simplified Practice 
is arranging a conference of truck and skid manufacturers, and of 
railroad companies and other users, for the purpose of formulating 
a tentative program for simplification in the varieties of lift trucks 
and skids. Among important considerations will be cost of manu- 
facture and conformity to needs of users and convenience of rail- 
roads and other carriers. In considering dimensions for skid plat- 
forms, one factor will be economical packing in freight cars. One 
railroad company has adopted a skid of such dimensions that 24 
can be loaded into a standard 50-foot box car, leaving room oppo- 
site the doors for the lift truck to enter. 

Commodities now handled on skid platforms include flour, sugar, 
coffee, cement, rubber, leather, castings, iron and steel bars, plates 
and sheets, machines and numerous machine parts, paper and 
pulp, chemicals in containers, food products, railway stores and 
supplies, textiles, brick, glass and a multitude of manufactured 
products in boxes and other containers. In the case of certain 
commodities, such as flat paper stock, shipments of goods on skids 
has been known to save over 75 per cent in packing and boxing 
materials, and over 90 per cent in labor cost of loading and un- 
loading railroad cars. Such savings were made possible because 
both shipper and consignee employed interchangeable skid and 
truck equipment. One paper company now loads a freight car with 
flat paper stock on skids in 45 minutes, using two men, where for- 
merly it took three hours, using seven men, to load the same 
quantity of goods packed in boxes which in themselves cost three 
times as much as the skids per carload of goods. The same saving 
is of course possible for the unloading operation. In many indus- 
trial plants the finished product comes from the final machine or 


process onto a skid platform. If it has to be unloaded from that 
platform, rehandled, and loaded into a car, and the process’ re- 
versed at the other end of the haul, practically all of the labor and 
material so used represents waste. Suggestive of the wide applica- 


tion which a standardization of skid and lift truck equipment might 
find is the estimate that approximately 9,000,000 skids are now in 


use in this country. One railroad company alone expects to use 
about 100,000 skids and more than 3,000 lift trucks for handling 
and storing supplies. 


*U. S. Department of Commerce Bulletin. 


J. F. Auer Heads Luzerne Paper Corp. 
[rROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Haptey, N. Y., July 23, 1928.—The new officers of the Luzerne 
Paper Corporation are as follows: J. F. Auer, President; P. H. 
Moran, Vice President; W. H. Redlien, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The increase of capital of the Luzerne Paper Corporation is 


simply a matter of exchanging the original stock into common 
and preferred. 


The only financing done by the mill was the issuance of $100,000 
in bonds and $50,000 preferred stock. The mill has no other 
bonded indebtedness. 


The company has a water power contract for 50 years; this is 
carried on its books for a nominal value of $1.00. 

The J. F. Auer Paper and Board Corporation, 475 5th avenue, 
New York City, are the sole distributors. 

The production recently has been increased approximately 33 1/3 


per cent and the mill is operating continually. 


Cost SECTION 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 28, 1928 
SUMMARY 


Wrapping paper 
Stencil paper and ink 
Filter paper 


Straw board ......... eecavbvkanuseoes On 631 ros 
Miscellaneous paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Van Buren, Marseilles, 46 


cs. 
WALL PAPER 


Ww. . be Lloyd & Co., Franconia, Liverpool, 
13 bis., 

ae * Hamburg, 2 bis., 
2 cs. 
S. Stern Stiner, Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 3 bls. 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 5 


bls., 3 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Franconia, Liverpool, 
3 bls. 
a H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 17 
bls., 6 cs 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Homeric, South- 
ampton, 2 cs. 
HANGING PAPER 
A. L. Diament & Co., De Grasse, Havre, 2 cs. 
PAINTED PAPER 
F. Sperrle, De Grasse, Havre, 1 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
burg, 645 rolls. 
Clinton Paper Co., 
539 rolls. 
owe Times, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 1,060 
rolls. 
N. Y. Telegram, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 1,916 
rolls. 
Courier News, 
rolls. 
Brooklyn News, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 1,579 
rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., American, Bremen, 


892 rolls. . 
SULPHATE PAPER 
Insight Paper Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 431 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


46 c 
Zuhlke, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 60 cs. 


Hamburg, 


Hamburg, Ham- 


Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 


Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 39 


s. 
P. C; 
C. Steiner, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 4 cs. 

Heemsoth Basse & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 


cs. 
Perkins Goodwin & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 


cs. 
“ National City Bank, Hamburg, Hamburg, 137 


s. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 66 
rolls, 1 cs. 
Kupfer Bros., Yorck, Bremen, 3 cs. 
Judson Freight F’d’g Co., Yorck, Bremen, 25 


cs. 
PACKING PAPER 
Hensel rune & Lorbacher, N. Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, 2 cs. 
sian . Heffernan Paper Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
Atlantic hy Rw » Hamburg, Hamburg, 19 cs. 
Haule Wax aper Manfg. Co., Hamburg, Ham- 
burg, 6 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
E. Dietzgen & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


cs. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 12 cs. 

British American Tobacco Co., Hamburg, Ham- 
burg, 8 cs. 

The Eleto Co., Yorck, Bremen, 2 cs. 

Baldwin Universal Co., Yorck, Bremen, 19 cs. 

Keller Dorian Paper Co., Pr. Van Buren, Mar- 
seilles, 16 cs. 

S. Gilbert, America, Bremen, 2 cs. 

STENCIL PAPER & INK 
Arlac Dry Stencil Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 66 


cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 10 cs. 
E. Fougera & Co., Homeric, Southampton, 56 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
Keuffel &- Esser Co., Port Victor, London, 2 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Yorck, Bremen, 26 cs. 
P. H. Petry & Co., Yorck, Bremen, 4 bls. 
S. Gilbert, America, Bremen, 15 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
F. B. Vandegrift & Co., Franconia, Liverpool, 6 


cs. 
Meadows Wye & Co., Franconia, Liverpool, 4 


cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Minnetonka, London, 2 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Franconia, Liverpool, 5 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 34 cs. 
Gevaert Co. of America, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
40 cs. 
‘ METAL PAPER 
Hensel Bruckman & Lorbacher, Hamburg, Ham- 


burg, 1 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hambur.z, 24 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 

J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Yorck, Bremen, 
49 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., Yorck, Bremen, 39 es. 

Globe Shipping Co., Pr. Harding, Bremen, 68 


cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
American Express Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 


0 cs. 
GALLIC PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Port Victor, London, 1 cs. 
FANCY PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 17 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
= Consmiller, Hamburg, Hamburg, 14 cs. 
W. Sellers, Hamburg, Hamburg, 20 cs. 
. Sellers, Yorck, Bremen, 5 cs. 
. Sellers, America, Bremen, 6 cs. 
. Sellers, Pr. Harding, Bremen, 4 cs. 
. Consmiller, Pr. Harding, Bremen, 16 cs. 
Drakenfeld & Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 37 


F. 
cs. (duplex). 
TRANSFER PAPER 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Yorck, Bremen, 5 cs. 
COVER PAPER 
International F’d’g Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 6 


cs. 
WRITING PAPER 

J. Beckhard, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 3 cs. 

Freedman & Slater, Hamburg, Hamburg, 7 cs. 

The Eleto Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 

B. Altman & Co., Homeric, Southampton, 2 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., De Grasse, Havre, 2 cs. 

Stern Bros., De Grasse, Havre, 1 cs. 

ENVELOPES 

H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 4 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co., Yorck, Bremen, 27 cs. 

STRAW BOARD 

A. Vuyk, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 191 rolls. 

State — & Trust Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 137 rolls. 

State Bank & Trust Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 
~ rolls. 

A. Vuyk, Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 164 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Standard Products Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 57 
cs. 

_ alle Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 12 cs. 

eller Dorian Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 22 


eae 


national Paper & Type Co., N. Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, 20 cs. 
Steiner Paper Corp., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 13 cs. 


P. H. Petry & Co., 
cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 7 


Steffens Jones Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
18 cs. 

Coenca Morrison Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 3 
cs. 

L. Schulman Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 19 cs. 

Judson Freight F’d’g Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 


cs. 
Globe <A ping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 87 cs. 
er" aper & Type Co., Rotterdam, Rotter- 
0 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 11 
cs. 


‘International F’d’g Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 


fst & Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 26 
cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


National City Bank, Savoia, Messina, 325 bis. 
rags. 
Banco Com’! Italiana Trust Co., Savoia, Naples, 
149 bis. rags. 

J. Cohen & Sons, Cameronia, Glasgow, 


paper stock. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Cameronia, Glasgow, 43 


bls. waste paper. 
Arrowhead Mills, Hektor, Barcelona, 180 bls. 
Hektor, 


8 bls. 


rags; 125 bls. jute waste. 
G. W. Millar & Co., 


bls. rags. 

A. H. Searle, Inc., Eastside, Cardiff, 583 bls. 
rags; 160 bls. bagging. 
G. W. Millar & Co., Saco, 
bagging. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., 
rags. 

Chemica! National Bank, N. 
dam, 207 bls. rags; 73 bls. 

J. Rosenberg, 
bls. rags. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, 
Rotterdam, 98 bls. cuttings. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Caucasier, Antwerp, 333 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., N. Y. City, Bristol, 66 bls. 
rags. 

C. B. Richard & Co., N. Y. City, Bristol, 306 

. rags. 

C. R. Spence, N. Y. City, Bristol, 521 bls. rags. 
Interstate Trust Co., Karnak, Alexandria, 358 
bls. rags. 
Phila. 
bls. rags. 
E. 7 Keller Co., 

rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Hamburg, . 16 bls. 


Barcelona, 117 


Antwerp, 180 bis 


Saco, Antwerp, 249 bis. 
Amsterdam, Rotter- 
bagging. 

N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 226 


N. Amsterdam, 


National Bank, Karnak, Alevandria, 136 


Inc., Karnak, ——, 400 bls. 


rags. 

Bank of The United States, Hamburg, Hamburg, 
53 bls. rags. 

State Bank & Trust Co., 
38 bis. rags. 

Gallagher & Ascher, American Merchant, Lon- 
don, 11 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
73 bis. rags. 

Madison State Bank, Alicante, 
bls. rags. 

Guaranty Trust Co., Sinsinawa, Genoa, 34 bls. 


Hamburg, Hamburg, 


American Merchant, London, 


Barcelona, 107 


rags. 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Sinsinawa, Barcelona, 
142 bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Sinsinawa, Valencia, 195 
-, rags. 

J. Keller Co., Inc., Italy Maru, » 103 

bie ‘rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Kerhonkson, Man- 
chester, 189 bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Kerhonkson, Manchester, 
195 bls. bagging. 

Leigh Textile Co., Kerhonkson, Manchester, 122 
bls. cotton waste. 

Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Manchester, 69 bls. cotton waste. 

C. B. Richard & Co., Giulia, Bari, 266 bls. rags 

Banco Com’l Italiane Trust Co., Giulia, Bari, 
30 bis. rags. 

guney Trust Co., Giulia, Bari, 247 bls. rags. 

Cc ichard & Co., Giulia, Trieste, 98 bls. 
bagging; 61 bls. rags. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Giulia, 
Venice, 29 bls. rags. 

Phila. National Bank, Giulia, Venice, 166 bls. 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Giulia, Venice, 201 bls. 
rags. 

ominion Bank, Yorck, Bremen, 25 bls. rags. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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BROYEATON 


Guarantee 


Decrease in steam consumption at least 10% 
Decrease in operating pressure at least 30% 
Increase in drying capacity at least 10% 


—Regardless of present system or scheme 


HEALY-RUFF COMPAN Y—— 


ST.PAUL,MINN. 


Diamond Alkalies Please The Most Critical Buyer— 


—for the reason that the most critical 
standards of quality are constantly 
maintained in the manufacture of 
Diamond Alkalies from raw mate- 
rials to finished product. 


If you are particularly exacting in 
the selection of your alkalies try 
Diamond Alkalies Include ee ane 


$8%SodaAsh 76% CausticSoda ways please the most critical buyer. 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


Laundry Soda 
Cleaner and Cleanser 
Special Alkali 


Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and Everywhere 
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(Continued from page 66) 


C. B. Richard & Co., Yorck, Bremen, 199 bls. 


*“Chemical National. Bank, Yorck, Bremen, 117 
bls "Soncrecttll & Co., Inc., Cedric, Liverpool, 
2 i. ee Manhattan: Co., Cedric, Liverpool, 
9 ee eee. lan, Cedric, Liverpool, 98 bls. rags. 
Chemical National America, Bremen, 59 


wr “— Searle, Inc., Port Victor, London, 82 
~~ oe & Co., Port Victor, London, 139 
bls. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., West Eldara, Antwerp, 


bl ; 64 bls. bagging 
g’ 7 ¢' Co., Ne al Rotterdam, 121 bls. 
nonah 


Standard Bank of South Africa, Rotterdam, Rot- 
gy ete Tulane ‘Trust Co., Rigel, Genoa, 
= . Seer Italiana Trust Co., Rigel, Leghorn, 
wah wd og Trust Co., Rigel, Leghorn, 39 bls. rags. 
— Trust Co. ., Rigel, Leghorn, 10 bls. 


anak Exchange Irving Trust Co., Rigel, 
, 95 bis. rags. , 
a yet & Co., Rigel, Marseilles, 46 
1 tton waste. 
w Castle: & “Overton, Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 
ey & Overton, Thuringia, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
wires. 
OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros..&-Co.,-N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
i 
gi City._Bank,.N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
1 
— Bank .&. Trust Co., N. Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, 32 bls. 
A. Bloch, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 56 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. City, Bristol, 129 


coils. 
CASEIN 


T. M. Duche & Sons, Corsican Prince, B. Aires, 
417 25,020 kilos. 
Eqnieble Trust Co., De Grasse, Havre, 286 bags. 


WOOD PULP 
z... 3 pw Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, ——, 900 
bl: ood 
* Ey. "Kcler Co., Inc., Rotterdam, ——, 300 bls. 
m..4 pul 


Thavenot S. S. Co., Cresco, St. Albans, 930 cords 
wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 187 
bls. wood pulp, = tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Giulia, Trieste, 2,460 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 500 
bls. wood pulp. : 

Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 
300 bis. sulphite pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Robin Gray, » 1,500 
bls. wood pulp. 


WOOD FLOUR 
A. Kramer & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 500 


gs. 
Pi ncaa Chemical Co., Rotterdam, Rotterdam, 820 
gs. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 28, 1928 


1st National Bank of Boston, Savoia, Genoa, 
238 coils old rope. 

E. A. Stone & Co., Hektor, Barcelona, 25 bls. 
rags. 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Hektor, Barcelona, 
465 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Saco, Antwerp, 48 bls. 
rags. 

True & McClelland, Bere, Antwerp, 27 bls. rags. 

J. A. Steer & Co., N City, Bristol, 61 coils 

Chase National Bank, yoble, Valencia, 195 
bls. rags. 

J. A. Steel & Co., N. Y. City, Bristol, 61 coils 
old rope. 

Union Bank & Trust Co., N. Y. City, Bristol, 
66 coils old rope. 

Bank of The Manhattan Co., N 
215 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, Sinsinawa, Genoa, 228 
coils old rope. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sinsinawa, Barcelona, 
270 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sinsinawa, Valencia, 270 
bls. rags. 

Philadelphia Bulletin, Cornerbrook, Cornerbrook, 
4,472 rolls news print. 

Equitable Trust Co., Rexmore, London, 94 bls. 
waste paper. 
Union Bank & Trust Co. -» Rexmore, London, 282 
bls. rags. 

Bank of The Manhattan Co., Rexmore, London, 
137 bls. waste paper; 155 bls. rags. 

J. Lang Paper Co., Rexmore, London, 136 bls. 
paper stock. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., City of Alton, Rotter- 
dam, 265 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Harcuvar, Germany, 
88 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Beemsterdyk, Holland, 
172 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Boston City, England, 
254 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Harburg, Germany, 2,860 
bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ontario, ——, 21 bls. rags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 28, 1928 


National City Bank, Sinsinawa, Genoa, 271 bls. 
Tags. 
“Guaranty Trust Co., Sinsinawa, Genoa, 180 bls. 


. Y. City, Bristol, 


ae Shapira & Sons, West Eldara, Antwerp, 69 bls. 
rags. 

Congoleurs Nairn Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 
219 bls. bagging; 1,367 bls. rags. 


Castle & Sete, Inc., Harburg, Germany, 3,806 
Me, wood pulp. 


J. — Co., Inc., Blydendyk, ——, 300 

bie "wood pulp. 

Bulkley Sonia & Co., Robin Gray, ——, 1,000 
bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley ae & Co., Hagen, ——, 125 bls, 
wood pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Malmen, ——, 750 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Westerwald, ——, 3,250 


bls. wood pulp. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING yu ILY 28, 1928 


Dixie Jute Bagging Corp., Kerhonkson, Manches- 
ter, 70 bls. bagging. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, West Eldara, Ant- 
werp, 47 bls. bagging. 
New York Trust Co., West Eldara, Antwerp, 169 
bls. bagging. 

British American Trust Co., West Eldara, Ant- 
werp, 56 cs. printed cigarette wrappers. 

. J. Keller Co., Inc., Doschdyk, ——, 50 bls. 

rags. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 28, 1928 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., - Chattanooga City, —, 
1,975 bls. wood pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 28, 1928 


G. W. Millar & Co., Inc., Saco, Antwerp, 96 
bls. rags. 

G. M. Graves Co., Karnak, Alexandria, 65 bis. 
rags. 

Tradesmans National Bank, Corsican Prince, B. 
Aires, 417 bags casein, 25,020 kilos. 

Kalbfleisch Corp., Corsican Prince, B. Aires, 
2,501 bags casein, 150,060 kilos. 

Ist National Bank of Boston, Corsican Prince, 
B. Aires, 584 bags casein, 25,040 kilos. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Anaconda, Holland, 85 
bis. rags. 


Bulkley — & Co., Seattle Spirit, ——, 752 
bls. wood p 

oA _ & Co., Wanja, » 625 bls, 
wood p 

Battie? “Dunton & Co., Modemi, ——, 750 bls. 
wood pulp. 


SOREL, CANADA, IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 28, 1928 


Bulkley Dunton & Co., Foldenfjord, ——, 3,250 
bls. wood pulp. 


Gets Statistics on Cigarette Paper and Tubes 
[eRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurseren, D. C:, August 1, 1928—Franklin H. Smith, chief 
of the_paperand lumber section of the Tariff Commission, has 
returned from a trip during which he gathered some statistics 
on the manufacture of both cigarette paper and textile tubes. 

The domestic survey of textile tubes has been completed for 
the preliminary study for the Commission but no report has yet 


machinery, $75,000. 


been made. All of the domestic field work that is to be done in 


connection with cigarette paper has also been completed. This 
survey is being made at the request of the French government, as 
stated in Paper TRADE JOURNAL some time ago. 


No amplification of the demands of the French government as 
to either onionskin or parchment paper has yet been received 
by the Commission and therefore no work at all has been done on 
that survey to date. 


Building Bag Mill at Vancouver 
PortLanp, Ore., July 27, 1928—The Austin Company has now 
started construction work on the buildings which will house the 
new bag factory to be operated in conjunction with the Columbia 
River Paper Mills at Vancouver, Wash. As previously reported, 
these buildings will include a warehouse, and with all units will 
embrace 50,000 square feet of floor space, costing, exclusive of 


Associated Mills To Meet Sept. 24-25 


Hotyoke, Mass., July 15, 1928.—The Associate Mills, Crocker- 
McElwain Company, and Chemical Paper Manufacturing Company, 
of Holyoke, Mass., have just made announcement relative to the 
holding of the Sixth Annual Mill and Merchant Conference which 
will be held at Holyoke on Monday and Tuesday, September 24 and 


25. Later announcement will be made giving complete details. 


a 
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FOR THE COLORING 


OF BOND PAPERS 
Nine Days 


° 
f If you are confronted with two-sided- Long er Wear 
ness we especially recommend FEET bills represent one of the 
FAST BOND YELLOW NT GG mill operation’ Cotsequentiy ‘any. fe 
FAST BOND ORANGE NTGR that will last several days longer than 


the general run of felts becomes a money 


FAST BOND SCARLET NTRR saving factor of prime importance. 
FAST BOND GREEN NTGG On several recent tests Orr felts aver- 


aged 9 days longer service than the 


FAST BOND BLUE NTGB — ge they were competing 
FAST BOND BLUE NTBB on the tests. 


Figure that out over a year’s run. It 
doesn’t take an expert to see what such 


a saving can mean to a mill. 
EXCELLENT FASTNESS TO LIGHT Not only do Orr felts last longer, due to 


NEKAL B EXTRA capable of extracting the water faster 


than other felts regardless of travel 
An ideal wetting-out and softening speed. 

agent for new and old press felts. To convince yourself get an 

An effective cleaning agent in Orr and make your own test. 
place of sulphuric acid. Strictly 


° 
° neutral. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Piqua, Ohio 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
305 W. Randolph St. 40 Fountain Street 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
220 West Ist Street 38 Natoma Street 


Also Sole Agents for 


GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. 
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| their better construction, they are also 
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ATES T 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Parzen Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, August 1, 1928. 


Although trading in the local paper market was mostly along 
routine lines during the past week, the amount of business trans- 
acted was fairly satisfactory for the time of the year, and a 
cheerful sentiment prevails throughout the industry. Prices are 
generally holding to schedule and reports of concessions are in- 
frequent. 

The news print market is in a rather spotty condition mainly due 
to over-production. Consumption is being maintained in good 
volume, however, and contract shipments are moving at a steady 
pace. Spot offerings are ample and consumers are having no 
difficulty in filling their immediate requirements. Prices are hold- 
ing to former levels but quotations for the forthcoming year are 
lower. 

While the paper board market is only moderately active, prices 
rule steady and unchanged. The fine paper market is exhibiting a 
strong undertone, while tissues are in fair request for the season. 
The coarse paper market is also in a sound position. Summer 
specialties are in brisk demand, and wrapping paper is still moving 
in excellent volume. 


Mechanical Pulp 
Conditions in the ground wood market are about normal for the 
time of the year. Both imported and domestic grades are only in 
light demand for future requirements, but contract withdrawals 
are well up to average. Prices are being maintained at the levels 
which have been maintained for some considerable time. 


Chemical Pulp 
Business in the chemical pulp market is showing signs of im- 
provement. Both imported and domestic grades are well booked 
head and some good sized contracts have already been arranged 
cor the forthcoming year. Supplies of the most popular grades are 
scarce and quotations rule steady to firm. Many observers antici- 
pate an active market in the fall of the year. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

Domestic and imported old manila rope are in improved request 
from the paper mills. Recently advanced prices are being main- 
tained without difficulty. The trend of the bagging market is fairly 
satisfactory. Mill demand for roofing grades is excellent. Gunny 
scrap and burlap are moderately active. Prices are generally 
unaltered. 

Rags 

Although the domestic rag market is rather quiet, there is con- 
siderable mill interest in the roofing grades. Demand for cotton 
cuttings is rather light at present. The foreign rag market remains 
dull, prices abroad still ruling high. Some improvement was 
noticed in the demand for mixed rags. Prices of the different 
grades of rags are practically unaltered. 


Waste Paper 
No radical changes were recorded in the paper stock market. 
New business is rather scarce, although a fair amount of interest 
is being evinced by the paper mills in the lower grades. No. 1 
mixed paper continues-fairly active and old kraft machine com- 


pressed bales are in steady request. Book and ledger stock, and 
soft white shavings, are lifeless at present. 


Twine 
The twine market continues the even tenor of its way. Al- 
though business is quiet at present, due to seasonal conditions, the 
industry is in a sound position and a general revival of activities 
is confidently anticipated after the close of the holiday period. 


Quotations are holding up to previously recorded levels and there 
is not much talk of concessions around, 


Canadian Pulp and Paper Exports Decrease 


Canadian exports of pulp and paper in June were valued at 
$15,502,067, according to the report issued by the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association. This was a decrease of $1,425,354 from 
the previous month. 

Exports of wood pulp in June were valued at $3,939,810 and 
exports of paper at $11,562,257 as compared with $3,808,825 and 
$13,118,596, respectively, in May. 

Quantities and values for the various grades of pulp and paper 
were as follows: 


June, 1928 June, 1927 

PULP: Tons ‘ons 
EE ce sen seene we 16,424 424,376 33,054 1,040,587 
Sulphite Bleached ....... 22,322 1,716,096 25,701 1,949,662 
Sulphite Unbleached ..... 18,333 938,659 19,141 1,021,691 
Dn “Stoehesnes sass de 12,984 770,381 15,961 945,537 
PEE. 0686660006000 3,396 69,298 2,004 37,030 
73,459 3,939,810 95,861 4,994,507 

PAPER: 

SO rer 174,031 11,130,679 159,495 10,442,651 
NN ain i gaa bane chic 925 103,141 1,344 154,743 
OE ROEELD acccecccncee 5,493 45,558 16,472 103,355 
DE OEE ssscccens a26o60. «e2ben0 1,070 8,406 
EE  bGebs0hss0dhbnde > bas 40 rere 351,020 
11,562,257 11,060,175 


For the first six months of the current year the total value of 
Canadian exports of wood pulp and paper amounted to $94,104,081 
as compared with a total of $85,009,814 in the first six months of 
1927, an increase for this year of $9,094,267. 

Wood pulp exports for the six months were valued at $22,- 
339,880 and exports of paper at $71,764,201 as compared with $22,- 
707,157 and $62,302,657, respectively, in the first half of 1927. 

Details; for the first half year are as follows: 


‘ Six months, 1928 Six months, 1927 

PULP: Tons g Tons S 
DEGGIE: occ dacennesss% 86,921 2,349,043 109,933 3,235,578 
Sulphite Bleached ....... 123,863 9,337,226 118,811 9,279,844 
Sulphite Unbleached ..... 108,677 5,509,849 4,633 5,185,989 
DP: cuuceeedy een s006 81,610 4,837,811 81,386 4,926,437 
DS assacesecteosce 15,200 305,951 3,949 79,309 
416,371 22,339,880 408,712 22,707,157 

PAPER 

News _ Print severedoeens 1,065,380 68,704,892 900,899 59,034,180 
WUCUITENE  ccccsesccccecee 8,03 878,881 8,004 910,804 
Desks Cowie.) 20ccsrcerse 31,336 256,908 46,940 332,683 
Writing (cwts.) ......... 1,724 16,637 7,963 65,806 
EN sb SS SEG 46 5 556d 560  SdCeb< 1,906,883 = .seecee 1,959,184 
71,764,201 62,302,657 


Pulpwood exports for the first six months were smaller than in 
the first half of 1927, the total being 744,974 cords valued at 
$6,926,030 as compared with 837,876 cords valued at $8,087,173 
in the first six months of 1927. 
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The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
525 TONS 


Newsprint 
Catalog and Directory Papers 


Fibre Wrapping Papers 
Packers Oiled Manila 


Specialties 


General Sales Office 
15 Broad St., New York 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RHOADS TANNATE WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 


On a Cross-Belt Cone Drive Four and a Half Years 


N the above drive rubber and camel hair belts 
lasted from five to twenty months. 


After the Rhoads Tannate Watershed Belt, shown 
in the picture had been on four years and one month 
the management ordered another Tannate Belt for 
the drive because the belt was showing wear. 


The new belt lay in their stock room for nearly 
six months before it got a chance to replace the old 
one, which was then cut into narrower widths and 
used on other drives. 


The long life, slight stretch and unusual grip of 
this Tannate Belt so thoroughly “sold” this company 
on Tannate that they now have more than fifty 
Rhoads Tannate Watershed belts in their plant. 


You, who have not tried Tannate can hardly 
gtasp what it means in less outlay and more output 
to have Belts like Tannate that last four and a half 
years instead of twenty months or less. A trial belt 
on a hard drive will soon help you to know what it 
really means, 

Tannate is always sold under the Rhoads Service 
Guarantee. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


treet 

Street 

- Clinton Street 

A 70 Forsyth Street, S. W. 

CLEVELAND 1224 W. Ninth Street 
Factory and Tannery: Wilmington, Del. 


Bristol’s Recording Instruments 
Level, Humidity, Speed, Electric 
Units, etc. 


Yor Pressure, Vacuum, Temperature, Liquid 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 40 RECTOR STREET, NEw YORE 


The John W. Higman Co. 


New York City 
BEST GRADES OF 


English China Clays 


for 


COATING AND FILLING 


29 Broadway 


Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of the Parer TrapE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, August 1, 1928. 

BLANC FIXE.—Steadiness prevails in the blanc fixe mar- 
ket and both the pulp and the powder are in excellent demand 
for the season. Prices remain unaltered. The pulp is quoted 
at $40 per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 3% 
cents to 354 cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Trading in the bleaching 
powder market was moderately active during the past week. 
Contract withdrawals were maintained in seasonal volume. 
Prices continue to hold to previously quoted levels. Bleach- 
ing powder is quoted at from $2.00 to $2.35 per 100 pounds. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is in a sound position. Offer- 
ings are rather limited and prices remain unchanged. Do- 
mestic casein is selling at from 16% cents to 17% cents a 
pound, while imported casein is quoted at from 16% cents to 
17% cents, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Contract shipments of caustic soda are 
going forward in normal volume for the season. 
holding to schedule. Solid caustic soda is offered at from 
$2.90 to $2.95 per 100 pounds. The flake and the ground are 
selling at from $3.30 to $3.35 per 100 pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—Most of the business transacted in 
china clay market during the week was routine. Prices re- 
main steady and unchanged. Imported china clay is quoted at 
from $15 to $25 per ton, ship side. Domestic paper making 
clay is selling at from $8 to $9 a ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Demand for chlorine from the paper mills 
is excellent for the time of the year. Prices are holding to 
schedule without difficulty. Chlorine is selling at 3% cents a 
pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract or- 
ders. The spot quotation ranges from 3% cents to 4 cents. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market continues to fluctuate from week 
to week. At the naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used in 
the paper mills are now quoted at from $9.75 to $9.80 per 280 
pounds, ex dock, in barrels. Wood rosin is selling at from 
$7.50. to. $8.30 per 280 pounds, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—No. radical changes were reported in the 
salt cake market. Contract withdrawals are well up to aver- 
age for the season. Prices are holding to schedule. Salt 
cake is selling at from $15 to $17 a ton, in bulk, at works. 
Chrome salt cake is offered at from $14 to $15 a ton. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is practically unchanged. 
Supplies’ are moving into consumption in fair volume. Prices 
are holding to the levels which have been maintained for some 
time. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, 
per 100 pounds, are in bags, $1.3214, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—Conditions in the starch market are satisfactory 
for the season. Shipments against contract are moving regularly. 
Prices are being maintained at recently quoted levels. Special 
paper making starch is selling at $4.22 per 100 pounds, in bags, 
and at $4.39 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alumina 
market is exhibiting a moderately active undertone. 
withdrawals are proceeding at a good pace. Prices remain 
steady and unchanged. Commercial grades of sulphate of 
alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55 per 100 pounds. 

SULPHUR.—While trading in the sulphur market was light 
during the week, the industry is in a sound position. In- 
quiries for future business are numerous and the future out- 
look is encouraging. Sulphur is quoted at from $18 to $19 a 
ton, in bulk, at mine, on contract. 

TALC.—Business in the talc market is seasonal and the de- 
mand for this product from the paper mills is mostly routine. 
Prices are steady and unaltered. Domestic talc is selling at 
from $16 to $18 a ton, in bulk, at eastern mines. Imported 
talc is quoted at from $18 to $20 a ton, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 

Ledeere ccccccccces 11.00 
BOMGS ccccccccccese 9.00 
Writings— 

Extra Superfine . ae 00 

Superfine ........ 

Tub sized ... 


Engine sized 
ews— 
Rolls, contract .... 
Rolls, transient 
Sheets coccccccess 
Side Runs ........ 
Book, Cased— 
S. & S. 


aes hei 6.25 

Coated and Enamel 8.00 
Lithograph 8.00 
Tissues—Per R 
White No. 1 
Anti-Tarnish 


Colored ...... 

White No. 2 

TOMER ccccccwcocce 

Manila ..cccceces 
Kraft— 

No. 1 Domestic... 6.25 

No. 2 Domestic 4.25 

Southern . 4.00 

Imported ........ 6.50 
Maniila— 

No. 1 Jute ...... 9.00 

ee. BD BOD cccces 75 

No. 1 Wood ..... 4.75 

No. 2 Wood ..... 4.00 

Butchers ........+ 3.75 
Fibre Papers— 

No. 1 Fibre ...... 5.00 

No. 2 Fibre ...... 4.75 

PR oy Bogus... 2.75 

Ce er > 3.00 

and "Middles aeenes 4.00 
Glassine— 


- “ae basis 25 


* (Delivered New Yor 
a eel ton— 


GWE ccccccccees 47.50 
BerawW ccccccccces 52.50 
COD ccccsccceses 45.00 
Binders’ Boards ..65.00 


Sgl. Mla. LI. Chip 51.00 
Wood Pulp ..... 80.00 
Container ........ 67.50 
85 test Jute Liner.57.50 


® 828998 6939 9909 


Ban 


ae 


Mechanical Pulp 


(Ex-Dock) 


No. 1 Imported— 

oist 
eo. 8 Mi) 
No. 1 Domestic .... 
Screenings 


po 
—~ ww 

monde 

Uuowocoeoo 


wun™ 
cous 
cow 


Eun RAMBO N 


seeks wink Wo 


wn 
co 


nr 


Mmuouwoe uouwouw 


@31.25 
@34.00 


@29.00 
@ 20.00 


Chemical Pulp 
.(Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported) — 


Bleached ......... 3.65 @ 4 
Easy Bleaching . 2.70 @ 2. 
No. 1 strong un- 
bleached ....... 2.60 @ 2. 
Mitscherlich un- 
bleached ....... 2.65 @ 3. 
No. 2 strong un- 
bleach @ 2. 
No. 1 Kraft .. @ 2. 
No. 2 Kraft @ 2. 
Sulphate— 
ee, sheep han x @ 3 
(F. o. b. Pulp ian 
Sulphite (Domestic) — 
leached ....c00- 3 @ 4. 
-’ Bleaching Sul- 
cebesiuse 2.60 @ 2. 
Pn ‘Suiphite F @ 2. 
Mitscherlich ...... 00 @ 3. 
Kraft (Domestic) ... 2.70 @ 3. 
Soda Bleached...... 3.35 @ 3. 
Sulphate Screenings— 
OBTSE cccccccces 75 @ 
Metned. .cccscvcce 1.50 @ 1. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 


.25 


90 
70 


(Prices to Mill fr. 0. dD. N. Y.) 
Shit Cuttings— 
w White, No. 1.11.75 
New White, No. 2. 8.00 
Silesias , 
New Unbleached. 


725 
+10.50 


w 


Washables ....... 4.25 
BOney cvcccccccss 5.50 
Blue Overall ase 6.75 
New Blue Prints.. 5.25 
New Soft Blacks.. 5.25 
— Khaki Cut- 

TINGS oc cccccces 4.75 
Pink “Corset Cut- 

ENB . cccccccec 00 
oO. D- Khaki Cut- 

CUMBS ccccccccce 5.25 
Men’s Corduroy .. 3.75 


New Mixed Blacks 3.50 


Rags 

White, No. 1— 

Repacked ........ 5.50 

Miscellaneous ..... 4.50 
White, No, 2— 

Repacked ........ 3.00 

ee as. ae 

Soiled, White.. 2.00 

hinds and Blues—_ 

Repacked ........ 2.25 

Miscellaneous 1.75 
Black Stockings .... 3.25 
Roofing Rags— 

Cloth Strippings .. 1.70 

TA i eaqeedeness 7 

aise dedeneaades 1.55 

eG, DB scencdences 1.30 

Sek D. osacstece «. 1.25 

PEG, BA canecesece 95 


285 8 ® 8989988 


@99698 889 9869 99 


Foreign Rags 


New Dark Cuttings. 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
New Light Silesias.. 
Light Flannelettes... 
Unbleached Cottons... 10.00 
New White or se 10. = 
New Light Oxfords. 
New Light Prints. 
No, 1 hite Linens. 
. 2 White Linens. 
. 3 White Linens. 
. 4 White Linens. 
Extra Light 
Ord. int gt pies.. 
Med. Light Prints. 
Dutch Blue Cottons.. 
German Blue Linens. 


2.50 


German Blue Cottons 2.00 
Checks and Blues 1.75 
Lindsay Garments .. 1.85 
Dark Cottons 1.65 
Old Shopperies 1.55 
New Shopperies 1.50 
French Blues ...... 2.10 


—e 
— 
“ 
— 


@BSSSQ 8993989955996 


2989 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 3.25 

Domestic ......++ 1.70 
Wool Tares, light... 1.60 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 1.60 
Bright Bagging .... 1.60 
Small Mixed Rope... 1.25 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign .....00++ 3.25 

Domestic ....+++- .25 
New Burlap Cut..... 2.75 


Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 3. 
Domestic 


hed 
in 
i 


RAaAa~ 
couwwuw 


@ 
@ 
@ 
a 
@ 
@ 


w 
23h 


uo 
ss 


Old Waste Papers 


(F. o. b. New York) 

Shavings— 

Hard, white, No. 1 3.25 @ 3.50 

Hard, White, No.2 2.65 @ 2.85 

Soft, White, No. 1. 2.25 @ 2.50 

Soft, White, No. 1. 2.50 @ 2.65 
White envelope cut- 

times ..ccccccccee 3.25 @ 3.50 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless .. 165 @ 1.75 

Overissue Mag.. .. 165 @ 1,75 

Solid Flat Book 1.50 @ 1.60 

Crumpled No. 1 .. 1.20 @ 1.30 
Solid Book Latge.. 2.00 @ 2.10 
Ledger Stock cose BO OD US 
Manilas— 

New B. B. Chips... .65 @ .75 

New Env. Cut.... 2.40 @ 2.60 

New Cuttings .... 1.60 @ 1.85 

Extra No. 1 ol 1.25 @ 1.35 

Print .cccccsccccs 75 @ .85 

Container ....+++- 60 @ .70 

Bogus Wrapper. . 75 @ .85 
Old Kraft Machine 

Compressed bales .. 1.75 @ 1.85 
News— 

No. 1 White News 1.45 @ 1.55 

Strictly Overissue.. .80 @ .90 

Strictly folded d @ .60 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... .47%@_ .50 

Common Paper ... .30 @_ .35 


o 
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SOME PAPER MILL USERS OF 
Badenhausen Boilers 


Superheaters :: Preheaters 


Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 
For Southern Paper Co., two orders, total 4700 H.P. 
Wor Be CHG Par Gay. cc ccccccsesececess 1200 H.P. 
Por Brows Parmer Bie Ce. ....cccccccccecs 3430 H.P. 

Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich., four 
orders, total 

Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., Phila., three 
orders, total 

Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Phila., four orders, 
total 4 

Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 

For Daily Newspaper Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Filer Fibre Company, Filer City, Mich. 

John | Paper Co., oy Pa 

Bayless Manufacturing Corp., Austin, Pa.....1 

Northern Board & Paper Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., two orders, total 

Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, 
Cal, two orders, total 

Delaware Hard Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., 
two orders, total 

Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, N. J. ...... 1800 


rd 


pind pt Bt pnt 
ie wy fig 


Badenhausen Corporation 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S&S. A. 
120 Broadway, New York 211 Tramway Bldg., Denver 


Reibold Bidg., Dayton, O. $13 House Bidg., Pittsburgh 
1019 Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
8 


EsTaBLIsHED 186 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 
Economizers Air Preheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
Refractories 
Seamless Tube and Piping 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ATLANTA . Candler Building 
Boston ..... 80 Federal Street 
Cuicaco . <sesceee ee Marquette Building 
CINCINNATI ............ Traction Building 
CLEVELAND .sseeeeee Guardian Building 
Datras, Texas Magnolia Building 
Denver 444 Seventeenth Street 
Derroir . } Ford Building 
Hovston, Texas ‘ Electric Building 

Los ANGELES .. Central Building 

New Or.eans 344 Camp Street 
PHILADELPHIA Packard Building 
Puoenix, Ariz. Heard Building 
PrrTsBURGH Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
PortLanp, One. Failing Building 
Sart Laxe City Kearns Building 

San Francisco ......... Sheldon Building 
SEATTLE L. C. Smith Building 
Honoruru, T. H. ....... Castle & Cooke Building 
Havana, CuBa Calle de Aguiar 104 
SS Se Serre Recinto Sur 51 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 
SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Musie Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 


also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 782 Sherman Street 
New York .Chicago 
508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


300 tons daily 


AMERICAN MADE FORAMERICAN TRADE 


H. T. BRAND 
COATING CLAY 
an 


High Grade Filler Clay 


A product developed as a result of 43 years 

experience in washing American Clays. Today 

being used in many of the largest paper mills. 
Ask for Samples. 


Twines Fine Tube Yarn— 
5-ply and larger... .23 @  .27 
(F. o. b. Mill) sa sbseneb esse 24 @ .28 
Cotton— DIY ncccccvcccee 26 @ .30 
BO. 8 cgooctcsess DD O@: Uagiished India— 
Be. 3 wscecocce «. 37 @ 38 MED nccccesesece 16 @ «17 
Me. 8 edesececs -- 326 @ .37 - ~*  aidinns Twine 
Stes. Gk Gae Ae. I ase nestns ss 13 @ 15 
A. B. Italian, 18 Box a 2-3 ply.. .17 @ .19 
REEIS  pascdcccee 48 @ .53 Jute Rope ........ 21 @ .23 
Finished Jute— Ameri, Hemp, 6..... 29 @ «31 
Dark 18 basis .... .24 @ .25 Sisal Hay Rope— 
ht 18 basis .... .27 @ .28 SE “SIPs 18 @ .20 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Ply— No. 2 Basis ...... .16 @ .18 
No. cecsesesese o21 @ .23 Sisal Lath Yarn— 
me aadeses ae | Ho. Sea yEneae -16 e “18 
yr = and larger .. .18 @ .19 Manila Rope ...... 24 @ .26 
CHICAGO 
All eee 35 @ «41 Manila Lined _Chip. 5500 @ — 
No. 1 Bond .. 25 @ .35 Container Lin 
No. 2 Bond .... .14 @ .25 (Delivered Central 
Water Marked Sub rere) 
hite Bond @ .12 Test “a - a 00 
. hite Bond 4 4 SOP AE . cndsases ; 
uperfine writing d 
No. 1 fine writi @ .18 Old aay 
me. 2 ane writi e x4 - (F. o. b. Chicago) 
Ww . avin __ naan 
Noi MF E Be 074 Xo Hard White. 2.80 @ 2.90 
No. 2 M. F. B @ d at Env. ut- 
No. 1 S.&S.C. Book @ 06% sb aa bieeees @ 3.00 
No. 2 S.&S.C. B @ .06 No, i Soft Shavings. 230 @ 2.60 
Coated Book .. .... @ .12 No, 1 Mixed ........ 1.00 @ 1.05 
Coated Label . Y%@ .10 No.2 Mixed........ ry @ 1.00 
News—Roll, @ .04 ger & Writings.. 1.55 @ 1.65 
ews—Sheets, @ .04 Solid Books ........ 1.25 @ 1.35 
No. 1 Manila @ .05 7 See 1.70 @ 1.80 
No. 1 Fibre ........- @ O5356 Kralts ...cccccccece 1.909 @ 2.00 
No. 2 Manila @ .04 New Kraft Cuts.... 2.25 @ 2.35 
Butcher’s Manila @ d —— Envelope Cut- 
No. 1 Kraft @ .06% tings ...... eseeee 2.00 @ 2.10 
Southern Kraft @ .04 Ex. o. 1 Manila ... 1.55 @ 1.65 
No 2 Kraft . @ .04% Print Manila ...... 90 @ 1.00 
Wood ay Fn 01%@ .06% ae News (overis- 
Sulphite S$ 03% cosccscseceee BO @ JS 
Manila Tissu old “Newspapere— 
24x36 Sheet ...... SP @ BI Be & coccecscccce 65 @ .75 
White Tissue— Ne: 3 eceeccccece 60 @ .65 
0x30 Sheet .....- 07% @ .07% Mixed Papers— 
» per ton— Me. 2 scccocs eoee 20 @ 80 
Gaowet Central Roofin ea 
erritory (F. 0, b icago, net cash 
Plain. Chip .......87.50 @41.00 No. i co a 
Solid News ........4750 @ — iS eeeeeeeey! er en 
PHILADELPHIA 
Paper New Blue ....... — @ .04 
New Black Soft .. .0S%@ .06 
B (F. 0. b. —_ 0 New Light Seconds .03 @ .03% 
One . coscecctonese e. Khaki Cuttings ... .04%@ .05 
Ledgers seeeeroces M @ .40 ERR 03 @ .03% 
Superfine ie et New Canvas ...... 08 @ .09% 
mn fee... _ @ 22 New Black Mixed. .05 @ .05% 
Ec skbabgncpese 20 @ .26% i 
Fine, No. 2 ...... 16 @ .25 (F. o. b. Phila.) 
cS SS 12 @ .20 Gunny, No. 1— 
Book, M. F. ...... .06 @ .07 DUO ode ccenten 1.75 @ 2.00 
Book, S. S. & C... 06 @ .07% Domestic ........ 1.75 @ 2.00 
Book, Coated ...... -11 @ «.16 Manila Rope ..... 3.50 @ 4.00 
Coated Lithograph... .09 @ .12 Sisal Rope ......... 1530 @ — 
ae seeesaenwocses - 99 4 13 Mixed Rove. FREE T. 1.10 @ 1.35 
Peewee sewesces - - cra! ur! eeeuene . 
No. 1 ute Manila.. .08 @ 09 Wool ares, heavy.. 3.00 4 — 
Manila Sul., No. 1... .04%4@ .06 M Stri wees 115 @ 1.25 
Manila, No. 2 ...... 04 @ .04% No. 1, New Light 
No. 2 Kraft ........ O54%@ .05% Burlap ........... 50 @ 2.75 
SO Serr 06 @ .06% New Sees Cuttings — @ 2.50 
‘common Bogus ..... 02%e — 
Straw Board ....... 50.00 @75.00 Old Papers 
News Board .......47.0 @ — (F. o. b. Phila.) 
SO Se ase @45.00 Savin ings— 
Wood Pulp Board.. @ 5.00 1 Hard White 3.20 @ 3.25 
(Carload ‘Loud Ne 2 Hard White 2.75 @ 3.00 
Binder Boards— No. 1 Soft White.. 2.40 @ 2.50 
o. 1, per ton....80.00 @90.00 No. 2 Soft White.. 1.90 @ 2.00 
No. 2, per ton....75.00 @80.00 No. 1 Mixed ..... 50 @ 1.60 
Carload jots ......65.00 @75.00 No. 2 Mixed ..... .90 @ 1.00 
5 Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.50 @ 1.60 
ocakas eeu 00 @63.00 gmeg, Facer Sercee te O18 
Slaters (per roll) .. 84 @ .94 No. 1 Books, heavy. 1.50 @ 1.60 
Best Tarred, 1-ply No. 2 Books, light.. 1.25 @ 1.40 
¢ . ore -- 185 @ 1.95 No 1 New Manila .. 2.40 @ 2.50 
Best Tarred, 2-p' No. 1 Old Manila .. 1.50 @ 1.60 
¢ DE tasncewee 44 @ 1.54 Print Manila ...... -95 @ 1.00 
Best Tarred, sly 1.93 @ 2.08 Container Manila.... .80 @ .90 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .65 @ .7 ou Kraft . -fonave 2.38 @ 2.50 
ommon Paper ..... f @ .55 
Domestic Rags (New) No. 1 Mixed Paper. ss @ 60 
Pp; traw Boar ee @ 6 
sais = i an fo b. Phils) Binders Board, ie. 60 @ .65 
_ New White, No. 1 11%@ .12 Overissue News 75 @ «80 
ead White, No. 2 .07 @ .07% Old Newspaper ..... 50 @ .60 
t esias . ‘ -07 . 
on OK e —* Domestic Rags (Old) 
lack Sil. ia, soft 05 @ .05% White. No. 1— 
ew Unbleached . 10%@ .11 Te PP 4.25 @ 4.50 
ashable ........ 034%@ .04 Miscellaneous ..... 3.50 @ 4.00 
Fancy bbb ke CRaee 05%@ .06 White, No. 2— 
Repacked ........ .02%@ .02% 
tlue Overall ..... 07%@ om Miscellaneous ..... 01%@ .02 
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Thirds ana Blues— iO, 8 cseccecces B00 
EE ¢cok4 000 2.00 @ 2.25 i BD. oceesene ooo kee 4 = 
Miscellaneous .... 1.80 @ 2.00 PD bs cn ak evaeer =m el 
Biack Stockings .. 3.75 @ 4.00 Pe ee Wadacecess 85 @ .90 

Roofing Stock— i” ghaviches 80 2 w 
No. ecccce cocce 148 @ 1.98 GS cacccecee - 70 @ 280 

BOSTON 
Paper Old Newspapers ....47.50 52.50 
(F. o. o. Mill) Box Board, Chip ... .065 ° on 
Ledgers— : 
Sulphite ......... .07%@ .15 Bagging 
Rag content - 15 @ .30 {Price t. 0. b. Boston) 
aad SON Gawubunaes 38 @ .52% Guasy o, 1— an 
is— OTeign ...ceseeee — -6 
“Sulphite paeaasee 2%6%@ .11% Manila ‘Rope— 
Rag content 15. @ .30 ED. cathe okewe 3.00 @ 3.2 
BE GRE cccece 36%4%@ .65 Domestic ......... 3.25 @ 3.50 

Writings .......+++. 07 @ .20 Mixed Strings ...... 85 @ 1.00 

A mmpes sascha” ‘tine y+ — ae Sates 3 @ 1.60 

B cccccccceccces d A S eer ‘ ons 

Book, Spree teens HH} 3 tay Samp Sisal for shred- ° 

° » Be oe ‘ “ _ PMUCLeTerrerre @- 

Book, Coated eeeees ‘ahs .20 Wool Tares, heavy. —_ 1.50 

Coated Litho ....... Sue +13 New Burlap Cuttag — 4 1.59 

Fou Mente Heiss) a1 ® 13 Domestic Rags (New) 

Manila, Sul. No. 1... .04%@ ris] (Price i. o. b. Boston) 

Manila, = No, 2 03 4 ros) Ghee Corringes 
" OEE ccccccce d A ew t 1. .09 . 

No. 2 —— A - @ ry Sileslae, No. we .07 +4 << 
ommon Bogus @ . ew Unbleached .. .09 

Delivered New En iand points PO ee : one 04K 

Straw Boards, rolls .009 52.50 Washable ........ 04 @ .04% 

Straw Board in Sheets, Cottone-- According t to > grades 
basis 35s to 70s...54.50 @55.00 lue Overalls @ .06% 

Filled News Board .. 47.50 New Black. soft "Os @ 04% 

a Manila” Paip ee 03} ost 

a Lined Board Bes 52.50 @57.50 New Canvas ....---- .08 @ .08% 

ite, atent omesti 
"Coated Newsboard D Rags (Old) 
ER aie seemeapsy 0.00 @80.00  ¢ (Price f. 0, b, Boston) 

Wood Pulp Board. . .80.00 @85.00 anvas eeeeeee eens 04% _ 

Binder Boards .....70.00 @75.00 White No, 1— 

(F. 0. b. Mill) epacked ......... 4.75 @ 5.25 

Tarred Felts— wee eae cecce 500 @ — 
7 a am - Repacked -....... o1%@ .08 

ts @MCOUS ..++s . . 
Old Papers Thirds and Blues— 

Savi (F. o. b. Boston) Repacked ......... 00 @ 2.15 
avings— A 
No. 1 Hard White. 3.25 @ 3.75 Roofing Stock" 175 @ 1.90 
No, 2 Hard White. 2.60 @ 2.90 No 17S @ 185 
No. 1 Soft White. 2.45 @ 2.55 No. : 2k Seto 1.25 @ 1.35 
No. 1 Mixed...... 1.10 @ 1.15 No. ice) es ae one 1.05 @ 1.10 

ok? fe et os 8 ca a... .. a a a 

‘cr ° ° 

No. 1 Books, Heavy. 1.55 @ 1.60 Foreign Rags 

No. 1 Books, Light. — @ 1.15 (F. o. b. Boston) 

Mente Fav Cuuings 2.08 @ ¢2 New No. Shit Cut pln 

anila r ‘ ° 

White Blank News.. 140 @ 1.50 tings 6... ... see. 9,00 @10,00 

oe Reet gssesnstes 0 @ 2.10 Dutch Blues eeeeeene Hr} @ 2.12% 
int Manila ....... 8 ce Curtains ... @ 5. 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. wKe .524% New Checks & Blues 4.50 @ 4.65 

Overissue News .... .70 @ .80 Old Fustians ....... 190 (e@ OO 

TORONTO 
Paper Pulp 
(F. o. b. Mill) (F. o. b. Mill) 

Bond— 

No. 1 Sulphite 12%e@ — Ground Wood ...... 30.00 @31.00 
ne 2 = “= Rte 4 - — easy bleach- 20 © 

o. 1 Color ° SEO caccvccccccecs ae 
No. 2 Colored. 1%e — Sulp ite news a: 62 yt e-— 

Ledgers (sulphite) 7 4 -_ — bleached “ae rod > 4 - 

gers, No. - _ mMiphate «cccccccces _ 

Ledgers, No. 2 27@e@e- 

Writ wee agin 09%@ .10 Old Waste Paper 
ws f. 0. s— 

Ralls cin .. 228... om (In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Sheets (carloads).. 3.75 @ — Shavings— 

Sheets (2 tons or White Env. Cut... 3.00 @ — 
nt se eeeeeces 40 @=- Soft White Book | e 

No. 1M. F. (care = === sss White Bik, News. nore 

PPP se 750 @ — White "Bit, News.. 130 e 
0. 2 F. (car- Book and Ledger— 
PPPS 7245 @— Flat Magazine and 
No. 3 M. F. (car- Book Stock (old) 140 @ — 
OS" TIRE Reg 700 @ — Light and Crum- 

i} | C. (car- pled Book Stock. 1.25 @ — 
Sew ax 4 ...800.@ — Ledgers and Writ- » @ 

f tor . jj. (IE ssteseneses E — 
loads) ......... 7.735 @- soit” Ledgers 150 @=— 
tala © oy @ Maple 

No. 1 eee and New Manila Cut... 150 @ — 

reales aie 50 @ Printed Manilas .. 100 @ — 

No. 2 Coated and vane SS Fane 2285 @=— 
ceccseoces - N as 

a Coated and ii ae Strictly ao 830 @e@— 

aati ot fies Strictly Folded ... 20 @ — 

Gaasee soeee : No. 1 Mixed Paper... 65 @ — 
Rag Brown ...... 4955 @-— 

White Wrap ...... 5.28 @ — Domestic Rags 
t 4 5 (Price to mills, t. 0. b. Toronto) 
eo No. 1 White Shirt 
e-— Cuttings ccccccces 11%@e— 
e@-— Fancy Shirt Cuttings. OS4@ — 
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Waterproof— Leakproof— 
hold their Shape 


ERE is a dish that is not only waterproof and 
rigid as wood—but that actually sells for less 

than any other dish on the market. Paprus Dishes 
are moulded from pulp. They have no folds or 
staples. They are all in one piece. The most satis: 
factory and economical dish the dealer can buy. 


Write for price list. 
covered . tainer PAPRUS 


KEYES FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 
General Sales Offices: GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK 


Factory: Waterville, Maine Joun M. Hart Company, INC., Manager of Sale: 


Paprus D‘shes used as 


Horizontally Split Casing Double Suction 
Pumps 


LAWRENCE PUMPS 


The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 


We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMP. 


Lawrence pumps for all conditions and services. Forty-four years of 
practical experience with centrifugal pump development places us 
among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance 
of our product in general. 


Th ds of i Nati and the successful performance of our 
pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your pump- 
ing probl Our gi ing force is at your command. 


Have only Lawrence Pumps, manufactured by the 


Lawrence Machine Company 


361 Market St. Lawrence, Mass. 
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Transmit 98.6% of the 


power 


From motor, gas engine, oil engine 
or generator, you can transmit 98.6% 
of the power continuously to the driven 
unit with Morse Silent Chain Drives. 
They are flexible, absorbing sudden 
overloads and protecting the bearings; 
they provide constant speed ratios; 
they are ideal for short centers. 

One tenth or 5,000 H.P., wherever 
power must be transmitted between 
parallel shafts, specify Morse Drives. 


Write us for informative literature. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Colo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, 

Boston, Mass. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, “Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


Charlotte, a. C 
Chicago. Ili. 


Toronto, 2, Ont., Canada 
Winnipeg, "Man., Canada 


2764 


MORSE ggg DRIVES 


Yew a. Le, 
New York, N 


RAG CUTTERS 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 
Riegelsville, N. J., U. S. A. 


Canadian Representatives 
Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., Can. 


Sole Agents for Europe 


R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsburg Pavement, London, E. C. 
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“4 Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Se, 1930.......cccescecseccce 94 be 
ape Mill Sto k a B nd Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Ge, 1940....ccTacccccccces oe 103 
r Cc S nd 0 S peers ny Enger See af dp cgneceovceseaépeses ee + Res 
mahaw a a a obesnans cgbhecseesadencs oak 
Quoted by Messrs. McGay & Co., 25 Broad street, New York City, to whom Tonawanda Paper Shes, Series 1941.00.00. sek pan 9 ~~ it 
all inquiry for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. U. S. Envelopes 5s, Series 1934..... a6eccsddce ovcSece ede 99 pe: 
Union Bag & Paper Power 6s, 1932.......... becoecceces 98 100 
BONDS BID ASKED canes gty 3 Factories 6s, SOET <b ckbsbsbeses oneeee 96 99 
Abitibi Fibre-Company 65, 1947.......+..0++. ee ee deere: 
Abitibi Power & Paper 6s, 1940...........+ soe 104% 106% Waterway Paper evaduste Ge, 1931. .crcvccccccsccccccs +» 100% 101 
Abitibi Power & Paper 6s, hy to ——e s+» 100 102 Wayagamack Pul DEORE, SUPA scccccceccsccssescce | SE 105 
a hod Witist Pe wer og a osecece +++ 101% 7 een eet Paper & Lan Ri) 1943. ..cccccccccscvvece 4 93 
r eee itmer-Parsons Pulp PNET GR, BOOS. vs cc kc cceveens 25 
Bastrop Pulp & Paper sue iso. «+s 103% Saree WVbaialer Paber a, WEB acecehscccccaisccoccecececcts 
Denver Deord Wa, T0S.....<..--.... rita cos 103 Waneher Paper Ya, si ; 
Beaver weer Corp. 7%4s, 1942........ corccccccccces 109 1ll 
Bedford Pulp & Paper-6}48, 1942......scsecsecesseesees 98 100 he eer errr 
Belgo-Canadian ~ Paper~6s, 1943..........000- sosenecesce SOB 105 American Box Board, Com onte eseanee 
British-Columbia -Pulp & Paper 6s, 1950.........seeeeees 90 92 Am. Tissue Mills, 7% ag senses 
Brompton Paper Serial-A 6s, 1946.........cceeeceesecees 101 103 British Columbia P. & P 
Brompton Pulp & ~Paper BB; BSS. cccccccccscccccccccese 100 eee ay. Pulp - me r, 8% Pfd.. 
Brown Paper eteen Ge BOSE... wcccccvccscce os seece 99 101 ES Ss cia ccdnn ones vncnsaesbandess bub 
Brown Company so DCCC theheten$bendo00seu0seed > 99 101 Champion Tibre 4. A gr becnecsocesetousedt §00eb0eee 108 
ee hn cane oncegecs sense ones 100 101% ee rr, Cee ee ss yaw dheseadewesvcecest se 92 97 
Canadian Paper oom DAs <imeekeseeeses sia tao dh tals 97% 99% Ce oe eo. uk es seaetweneecseen 60 63 
rn a moreno Dales & Tamer Ge, BOBB... cc cccccccccccccss . 2 ese Great Northern Paper, _) SST se reper 75 78 
ote Company - Gb, “2920... ccccccccescccces o0beesdeess 97 99 Hammermill Paper, new 6% OSS SPR Ree ai 98 100 
Celotex Company 6%s | earn eakee poessccesswocs | OO 102 TEINS oc aS ins Ga'nh0 aon sees 6400000 0 a% 125 None Off, 
Celotex Company of Chicago oe 6s, re 97 100 Hinde & Dauch, Ds +5x+0O0S KhAtA 0 SekWaehsESec en 102. None Of, 
Central Paper Company Serial 6348, 1942........eeeeeeee 86 89 Se SE Re Ns obs 0006 60 meinen 64000064 400.68 150 None Of, 
Central Paper 7s, Rn isi asenebeeheeseeeasese obe266e0 85 90 Marathon ee Dh Mi Scnsdwosadeawees séedeusses® 125 oak 
Champion Coated Paper Serial 6%, ee Seneeee 100 e200 ET ER SE. EB Oat Resnsasecs 98 102 
Champion Coated Fibre POONER; BOER vc cccccecesscccse 100 102 er i Me Ts 6 os 6 cen denen sn etenesgeseees 95 99 
Champion Fibre. Notes. 6s, 1941......cccccceccccecesecs 100 102 Sse eee ES ER, UD WE e ve cbvcsatanciudccdsdocsas 94 97 
Champion Fibre — =) RS ee 100 ose SE I RIOR, oko vcinsciaccences a a) 115 135 
Champion Paper Co: a To Rskh eiteken se bbbdnbebens 95 98 Oxford Paper Co., Pfd....... ei ee : +e 108 Ill 
Chicago Mill & Lum er ie eS | eee 98 100 Penobscot Chemical Fibre, Com........cccccccccceccccece 70 80 
Container Corp. of America oo mage 6s, 1936, ex-warrants 101 104 NG SE LT ac da cbakkessncvecaseeeeesbedsden 160 180 
Continental Paper Products 6348, 1943.........ceseeseece 92 95 RSs eae og 6 ith oe ceae 101 103 
Cornell Wood Products 7%s, 1937..........esee bewesbe 103 ese eee een amen Wan. Gee BEE. . cncncescensesececess 105 110 
En be ken ob ehhescencsececees 102 103% i Ss cb kcns be ded ahdetan ss 0hee0es 6 Upkahesies Lr | 170 
Dells Paper & Pulp Serial 6s, 1938..........cccecceeeees 95 98 St. Regis Paper Co., 7% Cum. Pfd. be ie 05 10 
Dixon Board Mills Serial 6s, 1942..........sseeeeeeeeee 60 ees Westfield River Paper Co., Ist Pfd.........cceeeeeeees nS None Of 
Donnaconna Paper 534s, 1948........................... 95 98 West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company PEE ES : 2s 60 
Eastern Manufacturing- Co. *78, 1938. .....ccccccsccccese 98 100 West Virginia Pulp & Paper, Pfd.......... cae 10 103 
Escanaba Paper—Gerill Ge, 2939. .......ccccccccccccccccs 98 100 ee eS, Oe | en ee 108 None Off 
OCR PRET GUGM ROOD ccc cnccccscccscctsccceccscces 96 99 
Filer Fibre Serial «7s; 1935..... WERE Shwe ands doetensoes 90 95 
Fort Grange Paper 7s, Sa aRdbeassssensegatens 103 ‘ee Sefton Mfg. Corp. Meets at Anderson 
or SR VOD SRP EDN n 60 o60000scecnsencccsceeese *. . 
Fox River Paper 7s, 1931...... -- 100 oa ANDERSON, Ind., July 30, 1928.—Fifty-two executives, plant 
Fraser Company 62, 1950... i989. af ~~ superintendents and salesmen for the Sefton Manufacturing Cor- 
Hawley vig tom & “Lumber 6s, -19 96 vee poration, who are in from Chicago, Boston, Brooklyn and other 
Hawthorne y. 6s, “0932. 80 eee “ - 
Hoberg Paper al Fibre rad Sa aeeagee : 95 97 cities, recently attended the annual three day convention of sales- 
Industrial Fibre Corp. Debenture 8s, 1933. 100 aad : Mie 3 : . ‘ 
Siaiend Sener Ge, 0958.............. 102 104 men at the main plant. This is the first time Anderson ever has 
International Paper 5s, 1947........2+00-5 99 100 entertained the group. John Hyde, superintendent of the Ander- 
Itasca Paper & Prairie River Paper Serial 4 ee 99% oer a ‘ 
Itasca Paper & Prairie River Paper Serial 6s, 1938........ 99 “35 son factory, was chairman of the meetings. 
essup OTS -Ditet GE, EBDED. .cccccssccccceqccccecccss 88 } : ; H arty 
de Vegetable Parchment 6s, 1938..............+- 99 101 Wesley M. Dixon, president of the corporation, headed » parry 
Lake Superior Pulp & Paper 6s, 1941........ccccecececes 105 108 of officials from that city on a special car. Another special car 
I A oe cc wendce 102% 104% b h : f he Ea 
Marathon Paper Mills Scie ge iba SLamisesnaespacs 23% 101 rought executives trom the East. 
arathon Paper Mills Serial 6s, Coeccceccecccccecces 0 rT , , i i i j . 
Marinette & Menominee 7148, 1936........eecececcceees 103 105 . The three days were spent in business mrewe-o- plant — 
Mead Pulp & Paper 5% Notes Seviaily, Naish akhas sts 95 100 tions, both of the Anderson paper box plant and the corrugated 
oF og BL, GR OO i eg al ea 9936 - paper plant at Carthage near Anderson. A golf tournament was 
Midwest Box Company 6148, 1940.........ccceccceeeece 100 eae part of the program. 
Minnesota Ontario Paper aoe i BPs pSuAbndess0000% 97% 100 . ‘ ro . 
Murray Bay Paper 6%, 1947.......ccccccccccccccccce. 102 105 Among the officials present in addition to Mr. Dixon and Mr. 
Munissing Paper Serial 6s, 1936........cccccccccccccccs 98 ons ° : . 
Nekoosa Edwards Paper 6s, 1942...---.------.- see sees 96 aa Hyde, were: Magnus Gaukerud, assistant sales manager; Charles 
Gutarlo Falp & Paper 6s, 1931 SAE PRE ONG 108% 110% H.Goodnow, sales manager; Hammond Harban, purchasing agent; 
weg» $f <)>. > seggpedenstonpiononenennen oe Clarence O. Kennedy, vice president; Lee W. Lamboy, advertising 
Oswegatchie Paper Serial DNs cht cabkesketnetsekicn 95 100 and sales promotion manager ; Earnest F. Lindewirth, auditor; 
i eC, Pe MN dice icvasebebensoesnennhes 99 102 2 > . 
Oxford Paper 6s, 1947......scecees ARIAS ppb ikeek eee 102% ies Richard N. Munson, assistant sales manager; Henry Parbs, credit 
Farker-Voung Company are “SEbeLrny Avent heer ans soep = 100 manager; John E. Trant, assistant sales manager; Edwin C. 
aterson Parchment Paper 6s, 1938..........cceeceeeess 101% 103 i . . Wilson, r -treasurer. 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre 6s, 1942.........ssseeees obese 102 105 Wilmore, traffic age Harry H ~<a eneretnry . 
Port Alired Pulp Paper Gihe, B94EB.ocicicccccscecscssc 105 107 Officials of other Sefton plants attending were: Ira C. Keller, 
inh ee ‘rit 103% 29% manager, and Carl C. Potter, chief designer of the Chicago plant 
een Suter’ Bilt: LOOT, .ccicesnenesevkbccoesecevce 98% chs John O. VanCleaf, manager, and Harold J. Hayden, chief clerk 
We BED. cs nicosbhenneeeeetebesousee 100 —_ 1W 
Queen Ne ee ceiteudacase 98% ek of the Brooklyn plant; Albert E. Bentham, manager, and Ear . 
Bcherdson & Company Ga, 1938......cccccccccccccccece 100 eee I i 
oe BF tp a gatatamemmendnebeebempesae r+ ioi Woodall of the Carthage plant. The meeting was voted the most 
Riordan Pulp & Paper 6s, 1942 re 104 successful in the history of the organization. All salesmen and 
Rolland Paper 6s, 1937...... 99 101 2 : € busi 
St. Anne Paper 6%s, 1946. 102 104 executives gave encouraging reports of business. 
= a ag bg 5s, 1937: a8 99 ae : 
t. Helen Pulp aper 6%s. 1931. 99 102 
St. Lawrence Paper Mills 6s, 1946.. 103 bs Lafayette Box Board Co. Changes Stock 
St. Lawrence Paner Mills 6%4s, 1936.. 100% 102% . 
St. Maurice Valley Corp. 6s, 1945.... 102 104 INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 30, 1928—The Lafayette Box Board 
St. oe . 
St. Regis Peoer = from Sis, 1947. Ba soir and Paper Company, of Lafayette, Ind., has filed papers with the 
t. Regis Paper of Canada 6%s, 1934. 100 101 secretary of state in Indianapolis changing the par value of stock 
smith (Howerd) Paper Mills 6s, OR crs nod ce ie 101 wee 2 h cal d 
mith (Howard) Paper Mills fe isa. iS abies Skee 104 i106 from $500,000 common to 1,666 2/3 shares no par; increased from 
Southern Paper Company. et POE FE 100 eee H . j ns 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper-6s, 193i.............22.0.. 108 iio this number to 5,000 shares of no par common; reduction of pre 
Stevens-Thompson- Paper 68, 1942............. SSebbs nck <°2 96 ferred stock of $1,000,000 by exchanging it for 3,333 1/3 shares 
Pest MAOOUNTEe-O900 55 5.50ss ceccvcccsccccepecece 95 100 


Tait Paper & Color Industries 6s, 1935..../2./277° ee ee 92 of no par common. 
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Better Rolls— 
Greater Production— 


Trouble-Free Service— 


A thoroughly efficient machine capable of slit- 
ting wide materials into a number of narrower 
widths or many narrow strips, is a valuable addi- 
tion to modern factory equipment where rolls of 
paper or board of any kind are required in the 
manufacture of the articles there produced, or 
where material in roll form is produced for sale 
to others who utilize it. 


May we tell you how CAMACHINES have 
kept pace with the needs of the paper industry, 
and how the right slitter and roll winder will 
save you money by speeding up production and 
cutting down waste? Just drop us a line. 


CAMERON 
MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR STREET ‘'BROOKLYN,NEW YORK 


Taggart Paper Corp. Entertains Brokers 


Vee Appleton Machine Co. Developments 
a Boston Paper Trade Happenings 
Mei Southern Merchants Issue Price List 
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CAMACHINE 
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Make a High Speed Beater 
Out of 
Your Roll 


The new Dowd Patented Staggered Beater Bar really makes a 
high speed beater out of your present rolls. It increases produc- 
tion greatly, because all kinds of stock circulates about one third 
faster than with ordinary rolls. 


Then, too, with this filling your beater can be completely filled 
in practically one-half the time formerly required, without the 
use of paddles. 


Mills who wish to increase production, yet keep costs down, are 
quick to realize the superiority of the Dowd Staggered Beater 
Bar. Many large mills already have sent in their orders. 


Full details of this new bar are 
available. Write Dowd today. 


R. J. DOWD KNIFE WORKS 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


